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“ Tr is a sad thing to view with a changed heart the unchanged places where we have left some former 


part of our existence, and which, too often, a 


of the Past.”’ 


re the only things that keep faithfully the hopes and dreams 


Ir was eighteen years since I had crossed 
the threshhold. As I opened the door, I half 
expected the memories which crowded my 
heart would assume some palpable form, and 
greet my entrance, and the rush of scented 
air that swept by instead, seemed to bear the 
tone ofa heavy sigh. Ihad thought no spot on 
earth safe from the desecrating hand of Time, but 
here, at least, was one little nook he passed by. 
Fora moment I could have fancied that the dark 


the days gone by, had tripped over from the 
farm house, half a mile distant, to chat an 


hour with my friend and playmate, Margaret ; 


Graham. It was early morning—the east was 
rosy with the dawn lights, and shadows still 
lingered over the distant hills, and down in 
the valley nestled at their feet. 

The bird songs, unmingled with the noise 
and clamor of life, stole up in a tide of sweet- 


ness through the blue, June Heavens, while $ 


the winds went whispering their mysteries to 
opening buds and leaves. I knelt at the win- 
dow which looked toward the sunrise, and 


{ watched the golden waters, as rising higher 


* like 


and higher, they overleaped their cloudy bars, 
and sent down a glancing rain, bathing sea 
and land, 

Before me lay the orchard, leafy and ver- 
dant in its Summer glory, the river winding 
by like a line of light through the foliage be- 
yond. And those grand old hills, lifting their 
silent summit to Heaven, alike ready to re- 
ceive the Winter’s pearly wealth, or the green 


> 
past was alla dream, and thatI once more, asin } and blossoming garlands with which Spring 


» crowned them. 


And from these my glance 
wandered to the single dwelling house visible. 
A solitary farm-house, standing just across 
the nook, whose silvery tinkle came to my ear 
a tone lost No curling 
smoke arose from its chimneys; it had long 
been unoccupied ; I turned away as my gaze 


in childhood. 


$ encountered it; I could not, then, pause to 


dream of ‘‘ the forsaken hearth.”’ 

I turned away, and stood with folded palms, 
gazing about the room. Yes, it was the same! 
there were scattered about the same articles 
of furniture, whose ownership I had envied 
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The table, and chair by the win- 
dow, the book case on the wall, the mirror ‘ 
now so antique, that had once imaged back 
youth and beauty, dimmed by the dust of 
many On the low mantle, together 
with some other trifling articles, stood a tiny 
vase, whose shape and hue I well remembered. 
I lifted the frail souvenir, and read, traced, in 
faint letters on the bottom, ‘‘ M, from N.” 
Frail as it was, it had outlasted the love it was 
meant to symbolize! 

Why was it that everything around me 
seemed charged with electricity, so that I 
shuddered in touching even that slight relic. 
Why, but that in the still air brooded that in- 
visible, yet strangely distinct presence with 
must all, sooner or later, become 
acquainted! ‘In the midnight watches ”’ 
there had been heard a knocking at the spir- 
and as noiseless and viewless as the 


Margaret. 


years. 


which we 


it’s door, 
passing of the night itself, had been the exit 
of the soul which had ‘put on immortali- 
ty.” 
The low couch near me was draped now in 
snowy curtains, that fell around it in cold, 
pale folds. There was nothing to betray to 
the casual observer anything unusual in the 
chamber, but I knew what was hidden behind 
those shrouding folds. 
Death kept watch over the form he had chilled 
into nothingness. I could not bear to look 
upon the ruin he had wrought. 
waited, and then, with trembling fingers, 
drew away the curtain, and laid back the 
sheet that covered without concealing 
outlines of the rigidform. Through the open 
shutter the morning smiled mockingly, and 
pressed her shining hands upon the marble 
brow no earth light would ever warm into 
beauty. The eye lashes, long and curling, 
swept far down the cheeks; once they soft- 
ened with their silken fall the fire of those 
matchless eyes, now they would never more 
be lifted from the soulless orbs beneath. And 
the hair, still long and abundant, dropped 


cloud-like upon the bosom, glittering as the } 


sunshine touched it with the lustre it once 
wore. Overthe breast that would pulse never 
more with human feeling, the hands were 
folded, and roses laid their pale lips to the 
small, white fingers. 

I could not bear the terrible, moveless 
calm of that repose. I cried, ‘‘ Margaret! 
wake, and speak to me. I’ve come back to 
live with you, to atone for the coldness and 
estrangement between us. Listen to the 
breeze that bends the elm by the window; only 


I knew that there | 


Long I$ 


the § 


- 


changing pledges of loveand constancy. Speak 
‘ to me!”’ 
; No word, no movement of the dumb lips! 
: Strangely through the room echoed the tones 
‘of my bitter pleading. I had come thus 
‘early, and alone, that I might linger for 
awhile by that bedside, and as I sat there, 
“‘the veiled years”? seemed to yield up their 
wealth of memories, and sorrowful. 
I saw how time had altered the countenance 
once the fairest on earth to me. I saw the 
lines that care and pain had left about the 
brow and mouth, slight though they were. 
I wore in my breast a picture of her girlish 
beauty, so perfect I could not but note the 
Once, as I glanced up, 
the mirror reflected my own form and fea- 
tures, and then I felt that I, 
Yet I realized little of all my 
Many times had sleep carried 
her magic windings to my old 
seen it in its Summer glory, as 
it lay before me now, and in this chamber, 
many a time had stood by her side, hers, 
Margaret's, not this image of senseless clay 
called by her name. I would not believe 


; yesterday we stood beneath its boughs, ex- 
5 
¢ 


sweet 
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most minute changes. 
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was no 


too, 
longer young. 
gaze took in. 
me through 

home. I had 
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they 
$ that death had set an eternal seal to the bar- 
’ rior pride had raised between us. 

§ That night, with my heart yet thrilling with 
S$ emotions and remembrances the occasion 
’ awakened, when I had assisted in perform- 
¢ ing the last rites of love and friendship over 
$ the departed, I wrote out the events of my 
¢ strange, sad life, and here, dear reader, you 
; have them as faithfully as remembrance will 
g portray them. 

$ Jt was like many another New England vil- 
; lage—that early home of mine. Quiet, love- 
; ly, and elm shaded. The morning kindled 
her amber fires in broad, waving meadows, in 
; 
¢ 
: 
2 
: 
: 


blushing orchards, dark, rich woodlands, and 
in an indefinite number of gardens which pre- 
sented to the principal street an undeviating 


array of roses, holyhocks, and lilacs, save 
where a more cultivated land had trained 
plants of fairer growth. The sameness in the 
floral designs of our good people, was set 
down in my child brain, not to their credit, 
but was considered a freak of Nature, and 
where, as a rare occurrence, a new dwelling 
house was erected, I fully expected it to as- 
; sume at once the appearance of those around 
$ it, though the standard blossoms must of ne- 
‘ cessity have arisen like Jonah’s gourd. Our 
own homestead was at a distance from the 


centre of the town. Indeed, it was fully a 
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mile and a half to the antique church where 
we attended service, on fine Sabbaths, being 


driven thither in a yellow chaise, drawn by an } 
} that of country juveniles in general, 
; city’’ was the place where the two ends of the 
} rainbow met, the modern Eden, where every- 
} thing beautiful and desirable centered. 


animal whose highest merit consisted in his 
being pronounced “ safe !"’ 

In the pleasant Summer days I was per- 
mitted sometimes to walk, and I can even now 
remember my lingerings by the way, going to, 
and returning from church, when the odor- 
ous breezes, and the birds, and shadows, 
seemed so many evil spirits, fated to charm 
me into forgetfulness of all holy thoughts. 
Looking into the yellow-pebbled brook, which 
I went out of the way to cross, many a time 
did I strive to repeat my Sabbath school les- 
son; but the order of the ‘‘ commandments ’”’ 
was reversed, and my ideas of their meaning 


sadly confused by the sights and sounds about 


nie. 
A half mile from our own homestead, stood 


what had formerly been a handsome country | 
seat, but which, since my earliest remem- | 


brance, had been left to solitude and ruin. 
The Summer that I entered on my fourteenth 
year, a former resident of the town, a retired 
merchant, purchased, and remodelled, it with 


the intention of making it his permanent } 


home. He had the name of being a kind, 


agreeable of 
property, which would, in time, fall to the lot 


man, possessed 


of an orphan niece, whom he had adopted, he 
being unmarried, claiming no nearer relative 
than the maiden aunt who had always acted 


as his housekeeper. 

I well recall my first glimpse of him. He 
had ridden over, soon after his arrival, to con- 
sult withmy father as to some matters of busi- 
ness. Although fairly in my teens, I was so 
small of my age, and had mingled so little 
with other girls, I was looked upon by others 
as still a child, and retained in a great mea- 
sure my youthful habits. I was sitting on the 
fence, and singing to myself, as he rode down 
the green lane from the door, and passed me. 
He stopped, and spoke to me, saying that he 
was daily expecting the arrival of his niece 
from the city, and when she came, I must 
visit her directly ; he foresaw that we would 
be famous friends. As he passed along, I 
looked after him with mingled emotions of 
pride and pleasure; as he vanished, I glanced 
down upon my calico frock, and my shoes, 
worn and soiled by many a ramble among the 
mountains. I thought there must be some- 
thing quite remarkable in my aspect, as a 
cause for his overlooking those grievous exter- 
nals, which were to me a source of endless 


{ mortification. 


considerable 
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Then I agitated numberless 
questions as to my friend prospective. 

I may here remark, that to my fancy, like 
“the 


And 


a city girl! Once or twice I had seen the 
fashion plate in a stray magazine, and my im- 


pressions of city people were drawn from the 


) creations of art I there met. 


It was, therefore, a source of the deepest 
pleasure to me, to know that I was at last to 
meet with such an exquisitely curled, and 


} flounced individual, as I had desired to see. 


After that I was haunted, sleeping and wak- 
ing, by anticipations of the future. 

One Saturday afternoon I started forth upon 
fields 
that comprised my father’s estate. ‘‘The 
brook’’ was to be my place of rest, and my 
good mother had carefully frosted a cake for 
my luncheon. After wandering about until 
wearied, I sat down on my favorite rock, and 
amused myself with watching the effect of 
light and shade upon the dimpling waters. 
Suddenly I perceived that they mirrored back 
another face than my own, and looking up,my 
astonished gaze rested upon the form of a 


an expedition through the woods and 


} young girl some two years my senior, who 
} was likewise regarding me with eyes that 


seemed to me as soft and beautiful a grey as 
you sometimes see in the heart of a cloud. 
She was very lovely; perhaps the first 
really beautiful person Ihadevermet. There 
were no lack of village beauties; but theirs 
was a lower order of beauty. There was, 
about the stranger, an intellectual refinement 
and grace that surpassed anything I’ve since 


| seen. 


I had not time then, to make minute obser- 
vations, for the ‘‘ fair unknown ’’ looked down 
at me with a good-natured amusement and 
condescension, that puzzledme. She observed 
my movements very much as if I werea squir- 
rel, or some other inhabitant of the woods, 
and I confess I was a droll little image. If, in 
after years, my personal appearance was flat- 
tered, the most partial could not then have 
discovered any encouraging symptoms. I was 
thin and dark, and my black hair, guiltless of 
curl or wave, hung round my face selfishly ; 
my eyes corresponded in hue with my hair, 
and were so large, they gave an astonished 
sort of expression to‘my countenance. I wore 
on my head a pink sun-bonnet, more fanciful 
than becoming, and had twined about my neck 
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and waist an oak wreath I had been arranging { less, gave to the passing wing of Summer 


( 


to deck the mirror at home. After all, I was 
not, as I soon discovered, so much myself an 
object of interest, as my frosted cake, which 
lay on a sylvan dish of flowers and leaves on 
the rock before me. Upon that interesting 
object the grey orbs were fixed in such a way, 
that I asked, innocently, 

** Are you hungry ?” 

“ Very !"’ was the quick, laughing response ; 
‘but I'll not rob you of your feast. I have 
been walking, and lost my way, coming sud- 
denly on you without your seeing me. Can 
you direct me to Brook Farm ?”’ 

Ah! this, then, was my goddess, appearing 
to me as such deities are wont to do, in the 
mysterious gloom of a forest. To be sure my 
previous conception of her had never included 
the idea of so human a trait as that of hun- 
ger. However, I was delighted to say that I 
would direct her, and ventured to ask if she 
were not the niece Mr. Graham was expect- 
ing? Without replying to my query, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Are you the little girl he hag told 
me of? Iam glad of it; you look so comical !’’ 
This was our introduction. 

At once there sprang up between us an in- 
timacy as close as even my fondest anticipa- 
tions had pictured. Into my heretofore com- 
panionless life this new love was cast, a star 
to shine in a sky where but few had arisen. 
We were totally unlike. The old proverb, as 
to “opposites,’’ always recurs to my mind in 
thinking of our friendship. She was, as I 
have told you, beautiful, and that nondescript 
ease, and polish of manner, acquired only in 
cities, gave to her bearing a bewitching grace. 
Moreover, she was gifted, warm-hearted, and 
impulsive. What wonder that my untutored 
heart gave her its purest and deepest homage! 
I was never wearied of listening to her accounts 
of ‘“‘the world” in which she had mingled. 
The brave, proud, and happy world! the gay, 
glittering, bewitching world, with its arts, and 
sciences, and accomplishments, its wealth, and 
prosperity, and splendor. Sitting beneath the 
forest trees, glancing and whispering in the 
Summer air, while the sunlight encircled with 
golden bands the distant landscape, and the 
Heavens saw their azure reflected in the 
streamlet at our feet, when the mingling 
hum of birds and insects came drowsily 
to the ear, and the senses were never weary 
of taking in sight and sound, sitting thus, 
side by side, we made memory and 
fancy chant for us their sweetest cadences. 
And our blended dreams, so rich, so exhaust- 
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**a coloring not its own.’’ 

I was very romantic; my existence had 
been solitary, but I had reared an edifice 
wherein I “ lived, and moved, and had my 
being.’’ Its position was rather uncertain ; 
like the prophet’s coffin, it was suspended 
about midway between Heaven and earth; 
but for the present, it was secure in my im- 
agination, as if it were really founded upon a 
rock. I had read and studied, and wrought 
out my air castles, through the lapse of those 
years which are always the longest, and when, 
for the first time, my thoughts found vent in 
words, I was transported into a new sphere of 
being. I freely imparted to my one friend the 
peculiar fancies and feelings which had be- 
come a part of my noiseless, self-contained 
life, and without fully entering into, or un- 
derstanding them, she gave them that re- 
spectful attention which is almost sympathy. 
We were seldom separated. In the room 
which was assigned to Margaret, at ‘* Brook 
Farm,’’ chosen by her, not for its size or ele- 
gance, but because she could, from its win- 
dow, look across the orchard, and the singing 
brook, to my cottage home, and catch, 
through the darkness of night, the last thing 
before retiring, the twinkle of my solitary 
taper, we passed many a happy hour. 

At the opening of the Autumn, after her 
arrival, a new Academy was started in the 
town, under highly flattering auspices, and I, 
who had heretofore received my instruction at 
home, had my name enrolled on its list of 
members. It was so far from home, I was to 
return only twice a week, boarding, mean- 
while, near the school. I should hardly have 
been reconciled to this change, had not Mar- 
garet shared it with me. As it was, after the 
first tears of parting were shed, the first em- 
barrassing effort to find my proper portion of 
the daily routine over, I became perfectly con- 
tented and happy; my thirst for knowledge 
became intense ; books, books, were my meat 
and drink, and each new avenue of thought 
was eagerly explored. For four years I con- 
tinued my studies at the Academy, until I had 
won its highest honors, and graduated with a 
flourish of trumpets, which I then thought 
sufficient to startle the universe. A year pre- 
vious to this time, Margaret had been placed 
under the care of her mother’s step-sister, a 
wealthy and fashionable woman, who, being 
unblest with children of her own, delighted 
in aiding her niece to acquire those accom- 
plishments of city growth, which are now 
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looked upon as the sum total of a young 
girl’s education. 

I feared that amid her new and brilliant 
surroundings, Margaret Graham might forget 
her country home and friends; but her let- 


ters, long and frequent, assured me that such ; 
was not the case; on the contrary, she seemed } 
to cling more closely to the hearts that were } 


‘tried and true,’ when surrounded by hom- 
age from those she had never sounded. All 
the incidents of her metropolitan life were 
faithfully chronicled for my own benefit. And 
like a ripple of golden water poured upon 
some hot and dusty highway, so across my 
humble path fell the reflection of her brighter 
destiny. 

Immediately after my graduation, I deter- 
mined to repay my parents for their long prac- 
ticed self-denial during the course of my edu- 
cation, by putting to direct use the knowl- 
edge I had acquired, and wrote Margaret, beg- 
ging her to visit B—— before I should go out 
from it, to commence an independent exist- 
ence. And when she obeyed my summons, 
resigning a proposed excursion with her fash- 
ionable friends, to pass the Summer months 
at Brook Farm, it was with heartfelt delight 
that I welcomed her back, more beautiful than 


ever, and so graceful and dignified ; a little awe 
mingled with my admiration of her. 
Then followed weeks of almost unalloyed 


happiness. Our childish intimacy was re- 
newed, and rambling through the starry twi- 
lights, and the dew and hush of morning, we 
interchanged, as in days of old, those dreams, 
and hopes, and aspirations, which are the dia- 
mond threads in the woof of our destiny. 
True, our spheres of action were widely re- 
moved ; while Margaret lived what I dreamed, 


I was to work out patiently, from day to day, ; 
my own niche in society ; but in those years, | 


head and heart were strong. I had courage 
and determination to meet the future, and un- 
doubting faith that the luxuries and oppor- 


tunities bestowed on Margaret, would some- } 
I do not say that I never | 


time be granted me. 
sighed for the position, the adulation, and the 
wonderful loveliness possessed by her; but I 


had the good sense to refrain from dwelling ; 


upon what I could not change by lamenta- 
tions. 
me. I knew so little of the world with which 
I was to deal, my ideas of it being founded on 
Margaret’s joyous experiences, or romances, 
that tinged its skies with the unfailing “ cou- 
leur de rose,’’ of which this earth, with all its 
brightness, boasts so small a store. I was not 


I accepted my destiny as it was given ; 


then aware that it is the peculiar province of 
> novelists to gild over the mournful ruins of 

time with that impossible light which imagi- 
‘ nation borrows from eternity. 

Margaret seemed equally interested with 
myself, in procuring a situation which would 
be pleasant and profitable for me, and exerted 
herself to procure for me a position in some 
} family, where I would be less confined than in 
a public school. At length her efforts were 
’ crowned with success. She came to me one 

morning, breathless, with the news that she 

had at last discovered a home for me, which 
would be all that I desired. 

A cousin of her mother, with whom she had 
never met, but who bore the reputation of re- 
markable attractiveness, was anxious to obtain 
a governess for her two children, and offered 
high compensation to such a one as should fill 
the post satisfactorily. 

After a brief correspondence, the matter 
was decided, and one bright day in Septem- 
ber, I gave a parting look to my old home, 
never fairer than when catching a last glimpse 
of its mossy roof, shadowed by trees that 
swept their long arms to and fro above it. I 
saw my mother straining her tearful gaze after 
me, from the tiny porch where she stood, and 
the soft air bore to me the odor of late bloom- 
ing Summer flowers, tended by her hand; a 

‘ palpable blessing it seemed to me. The stage 
coach wound round the bill, and home and 
; friends (why did I ever leave them ?) vanished 
; from my view forever. 
{ Mr. Graham and Margaret were my compan- 
ions as far as the city where they were to pass 
{ the following season, and after separating 
; from them, I pursued my solitary journey to 
¢ one of those beautiful towns which grace the 
banks of the Hudson. I need not pause to 
describe the bitter heart sinkings which stole 
over me as I neared my destination. 

All who have left home for the first time, to 
} mingle with strangers, will understand my 
feelings without explanation, It was dusk 
when my carriage paused before the stone por- 
tals which gave entrance to the Paradise be- 
yond. A quaint, fanciful cottage of dark, 
grey stone, tree encircled and shaded, with a 
sunny lawn and garden stretching away upon 
either side, and a glimpse through the foliage 
of ‘‘the many twinkling smilesof Ocean.” It 
stood upon a hill, and commanded a fine view 
of the surrounding country. 

The interior was furnished with exquisite 
$ taste, and luxurious in all its appointments. 
‘ My pleasant hostess conducted me through it 
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on the day after my arrival, and I think I en- 
joyed its beauties as heartily as if I had been 
their possessor. The family consisted of Mrs. 
Tremlet, a widow lady, her two children, and 
asshe informed me, ‘‘sometimes her brother.’ 
There was nothing in her own bearing, of the 
fine lady ; but a gentleness and refinement be- 
speaking high cultivation. I was not afraid 
of the searching, dark eyes which seemed to 
read me through and through daring the first 
half hour of my arrival. It was not a habit 
of censoriousness which led to her acute ob- 
servations of others, rather looking to those 
around her for the high traits which were 
rarely blended in her own character. 

She welcomed me with quiet cordiality to 
my new home, and herself conducted me to 
my room. And here my fanciful tastes were 
fully gratified. The furniture was of some 
simple, graceful pattern, and there were flow- 
ers, books, and paintings scattered about in a 
familiar way, that made me feel instantly at 
home. If, in the old farm house, nestled down 
in the quiet valley, I had woven high visions, 
be sure they were deepened, and strengthened, 
in this fairy like spot, which became to me 
the temple of the graces. 

In the course of a day or two, I commenced 
my duties as teacher, and found my young 
charges both teachable and tractable. Mrs. 
Tremlet, who had formerly been a prominent 
member of society, at present mingled seldom 
with the fashionable world; since the death of 
her husband, she had lived in comparative 
retirement, though her hospitable mansion 
was always open to those of her friends who 
considered it still a privilege to be her guests. 
My own preference led me to avoid the brilliant 
people who occasionaly filled the apartments 
round me with the sound of music and mirth. 
From my windows I watched them in their 
rich, and well chosen attire, flitting through 
the garden alleys, or rolling away in light car- 
riages, over the smooth roads which it seemed 
their fortune always to travel. I said to my- 
self, sometime I will be one of them; now I 
must labor and wait. They shall not speak to 
me condescendingly. I will not know them, 
gave as an equal. 

I was obliged to confess to myself, occasion- 
ally, that my hopes were builded on a very 
indefinite foundation. I was clinging blindly 
to the mysterious ‘‘ something ’’ which is all 
that keeps us in being. 

Thus two months glided away in the dis- 
charge of my pleasant duties. In Mrs. Trem- 
let’s ample library, cordially tendered for my 


| 
| 
| 








use, I found a wealth of literature, of which 
I eagerly availed myself, filling the unoccupied 
hours of day with the silent, but enchanting 
converse with those who, unknown and un- 
seen, are still the dearest of friends to us 
often. I was in the habit of walking daily 
with my pupils, Helen and Arthur, Mrs, 
Tremlet herself accompanying us at times. 

One October evening, the glory of whose 
sunset burns even now inthe sky of memory, 
we started out on one of our pedestrian excur- 
sions. Our way led through a grove adjoin- 
ing the estate, and the changing flames of sun- 
set glowed through the trees around us, and 
lighted into velvet softness the moss beneath 
our feet. “We sauntered slowly along, the 
children being somewhat in advance of us, 
amusing themselves after their own style. I 
remember that, then, for the first time, in the 
sincere, but extravagant language which the 
young are apt to use in expressing their ideas, 
I revealed to Mrs. Tremlet some of ‘ the 
thoughts that burned and glowed within.”’ 

She listened without any apparent surprise, 
while I spoke of life, of its aims and ends; 
how noble and glorious a thing it might be 
made ; and from this theme diverged, in vari- 
ous directions, instructing her by my diseus- 
sions of the arts and sciences, as eloquently as 
if I had myself been under the tutelage of 
Irving’s ‘‘ Mountjoy.’’ 

When I had ended, she remarked that she 
herself had once been as romantic as I; but 
she had found an excessive indulgence of such 
sensibilities the source of much regret in 
time, adding, ‘‘I think you and my brother 
are somewhat alike in your dispositions.” 

I longed to ask more of this ‘‘brother,’’ of 
whom the children and servants spoke with 
much affection, but in a way that led me to 
infer that he was rather a peculiar individual. 
She, however, made no further remark, and 
as she suddenly changed the topic of conver- 
sation, I fancied she regretted the allusion. 

The shadows deepened around us, and Mrs, 
Tremlet had just suggested that we should 
hasten to join the children, when, by a sud- 
den turn in the wood path, we came upon 
them, holding by the hand, and eagerly con- 
versing with a third person who was standing 
between them. The instant we appeared, 
they exclaimed, ‘‘Mother! Mother! this is 
Uncle Hugh!’’ After an affectionate greeting 
between the brother and sister, I was intro- 
duced. I looked eagerly up into the face of 
the new comer, who pronounced my name in so 
musical a voice. 
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But my curiosity failed of gratification. 
The night, in passing, had drawn her veil be- 
tween us, and I could not distinguish a fea- 
ture. It seems that Mr. Tremlet had returned 
sooner than was anticipated, from a sea voy- 
age he had taken for his health, and being in- 
formed that the family were out, started in 
pursuit of us. On our return to the house, I 
went directly to my own room, that I might 
not, by my presence, interrupt the family 
meeting. 

When I entered the breakfast room next 
morning, I found Mrs. Tremlet and her bro- 
ther already at table. 
opportunity for me to examine my hero by 
daylight, which I did not, however, improve 
to its fullest extent. Once I looked up, and 
met the glance of a pair of dark grey eyes, 
very like those with which I had become so 
familiar. But I found to my surprise that the 
same calm, scrutinizing survey with which the 
quiet widow examined me frequently, when 
adopted by Mr. Hugh, became annoying and 
embarrassing. I had imagined him to be a 
comfortable old bachelor of staid habits; but 
opposite me sat a handsome young man, cer- 
tainly no older than twenty-eight, with an 
amused smile lurking around the corners of 
his mouth, and an indifferent nonchalant bear- 
ing toward me, as far removed as was possi- 
ble from the respectful admiration I expected 
to elicit. Iwas slightly vexed and puzzled by 
this new specimen of humanity, unlike all 
others I had ever met. 

Consequently, I was very silent during the 
meal, and while he chatted away to his sister 
of his adventures here and there, maintained 
a downcast expression, and an intense effort 
at abstraction, though, in spite of myself, I 
was greatly interested in his description of 
persons and things. 

As we rose from the table, he startled me a 
little by remarking, ‘‘ You are fond of travel- 
ing, Miss Hamilton!’? How did he know 
that? I did not utter the query alond—but 
he instantly replied to my unexpressed 
thought, ‘I saw it in your face.’’ 

Of what then was my countenance made, 
that it should be such a tell-tale? I was dis- 
contented, for I thought, ‘‘I wonder what else 
you read there, Mr. Tremlet!’’ He smiled, as 
I passed him to go into the library, and said, 
“Your face is a very expressive one, Miss 
Hamilton.”’ 

I had been in the habit of practicing my 
music an hour or so in the morning, as I was 
teaching Helen Tremlet the art, and of neces- 


‘ am 
‘ tormentor, looking over his shoulder toward 


Here, then, was a fine | 
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f sity, was obliged to keep my knowledge fresh 
} in memory. Now I hesitated about opening 
the instrument, as Mr. Tremlet had ensconced 
himself comfortably in a deep lounging chair 
by the window, and I had no idea of perform- 
ing for his benefit. I glanced at Mrs. Trem- 
let, hoping she would assist me in the dilem- 
na, but she was busy at her flower stand, and 
did not notice me. 
“Do not hesitate on my account, I beg. I 


fond of music,’ said my imperturbable 


{ the spot where I stood. 


‘‘If I were a child, he could not be more 
careless in his demeanor toward me. Why 
can’t he be more respectful,’’ I murmured in- 
wardly, and I was turning to leave the room, 
when Mrs. Tremlet said, 

**It is so fine a morning, you had better 
take a walk with the children, Ellen, it will 
refresh you for the day.’’ Obedient to her 
suggestion, I tied on my bonnet, and strolled 
out through the garden terraces, rustling ‘‘the 
that lay in their fading 
Presently I was 


year’s dead honors’’ 


splendor beneath my feet. 


joined by my pupils, who advanced toward 


me, led by their Uncle. I was not pleased to 
see him, and replied to his request that he 
might make one of our party, with a formal, 
‘as you please, sir.’ Without deigning to 
regard my coldness, he went on conversing 
easily and fluently, adapting himself perfectly 
to the tastes of the children, whom he delighted 
with a Munchausen-like story of the perils he 
had encountered by sea and land, occasion- 
ally turning to me to remark on the beauties 
around us, or to ask some question intended 
to draw out an expression of my tastes and 
opinions. Suddenly it flashed over me, that 
Mrs. Tremlet might have rehearsed to him our 


‘ conversation of the preceding evening, and 


from that, inferring me to be a romantic and 
extravagant girl, he perhaps intended to amuse 
himself by a repetition of the scene. Indig- 
nant at the bare suggestion, I declared it to 
be time to retrace our steps, and in spite of 
the entreaties of my companions, was inexora- 
ble in my decision, and was soon established 
in my school room. I feared he would effect 
an entrance there, but I saw no more of him 
through the day. 

In the evening, after repeated solicitations 
on his part, I played, and sang, according to 
my usual custom. I was passionately fond of 
music, and my talent had been carefully cul- 
tivated, so I was not afraid to execute even 
before him. Mrs. Tremlet sat by, and did not, 
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as always before she had done, add her praises 
to those of others; but her brother amply 
atoned, by his warm commendation, for her 
silence. 

That night my dreams were full of melody, 
but mingling with the chords of my own crea- 
tion, were some tones that had never audibly 
pulsated before ! 

The weeks wore on, Autumn passing like 
& queen apparelled in her robes of state, at 
last hiding away her gleaming jewels under 
the snows of Winter. As the weather grew 
colder, we were confined more and more closely 
to the house, finding amusement in-doors. 
Hugh Tremlet had now become quite domesti- 
cated in his sister’s home. Younger, by many 
years, than herself, and her only near rela- 
tive, even if he had been a less attractive per- 
son than he proved, it would have been im- 
possible for Edith Tremlet to feel other than a 
deep affection for her brother; yet, in spite of 
the satisfaction his presence gave her I think, 
many times in the course of the season, it 
would have been a relief to her if he had 
chosen some other place of residence. In the 
days of my ignorance and blindness, I thought 
her jealous of the intimacy which sprang up 
between myself and him, but I now see that 
experience must have taught her the danger 
of bringing into such close relationship a 
handsome, accomplished, and worldly man, 
and a romantic, inexperienced, and impulsive 
girl. 
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( ner toward me; but I saw her 


Few men have sufficient principle not to } 
{ cies, and met all my ‘‘confidential disclo- 


yield to the agreeable stimulus given to their 
vanity by the artlessly expressed admiration 
of one of our own sex. Especially those who 


thy, smiling at my romantic 


have mingled much in artificial society, where { 


flattery and dissimulation are matters of course, 
find a novel delight in witnessing those things 
which pass with the worldly wise as mere 
** talk,’’ accepted and enjoyed with all sinceri- 
ty by them to whom life is an unreal thing. 
Looking back over the years which his 
thoughtlessness desolated, I still think, as I 


always did, that he sinned ignorantly, as many } 


a man before and since hasdone. I long since 
dropped the idea that woman’s nature ever 


can, or will be understood by man, and while } 


this state of misapprehension continues, how 


can the line of miseries that naturally ensue, | 


be avoided ? 

I know not what our acquaintance was like. 
I never analyzed the emotions his presence 
called out. I only knew that life was chang- 
ing, that the world was growing very beauti- 
ful tome. In the morning, looking on the 


splendors of the new day, I said, “ Thank God 
for life;’? and again, when the morn looked 
sweetly on me through my casement pane, 
and the “night grew still and silent as its 
clouds,’’ I repeated, “thank God for life.’’ 

I did not say I love life because it is glori- 
fied and transfigured by the love which is 
lighting its depths, as a sunbeam lights the 
wave ; because the hopes and dreams of the 
past are more than realized in the present; I 
only said, ‘‘I am happy,”’ suffered no 
doubts or fears to disturb that happiness. 

Mrs. Tremlet uneasy the 
while, although kinder than ever in her man- 
anxieties in her 


and 


was evidently 


face and manner. 

Hugh Tremlet had never told me in so many 
words of his love for me; but it was “ full 
many a nameless meaning,’’ felt without the 
need of utterance,’’ which led me to infer it. 
He mingled little in society, in spite of fre- 
quent hints from his sister that his conduct 
appeared singular to others. His wealth gave 
him independence ; he indolent to 
practice the profession he had studied, and 
his tastes inclining him to literary oceupa- 
tions, he thought, and read, and studied in 
Mrs. Tremlet’s quiet library in preference. 

He read to us daily ; accompanied us in our 
out-door excursions, and in the long Winter 
evenings, sang with me hour after hour, aid- 
ing my musical acquirements by his advice, 
which was most artistic. And all the while 
he watched, and consulted my tastes and fan. 


was too 


sures ’’ with ready comprehension and sympa- 
vagaries, but 
treating them always with respect, so that I 
often reviewed the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance, wondering how I could ever have 
thought him sarcastic, or disrespectful in 
his manner toward me. It appeared to me 
that I had found, softened, developed, and 
improved, my duplicate self! 

Winter passed, and Spring, like a wonder- 
ful vision, stole over us. I saw the violet un- 
closing to the light the same azure that it 
had always worn like a jewel in its heart; the 
rose unfolded its bloom, and the 
leaves assumed the shape and coloring they 
had donned the previous year. In the world 
about me, I witnessed no new developments ; 
but the radiance that had penetrated to the 
garden of my heart, richer than the May sun- 
shine working its magic on the outer life, had 
called into being blossoms of such marvellous 
beauty and fragrance, my soul seemed exhal- 


tropical 
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ing in an incense of joy that floated round 
me, permeating the atmosphere I breathed. 
So quickly and quietly had time passed by 
me, I did not see what the flying months 
brought, or swept from me ; now I sawa tinge 


on my cheek, and a light in my eye I had } 


never seen before. And while I wandered 
about the house, or through the garden and 
fragrant woods, with a song in my heart, float- 
ing almost unconsciously, at times, from my 
lips,I said, ‘‘The Spring is an enchanter. Why 
have I not known it before’ It tunes the 
whole earth to one g rand melody, of which the 
chime in my own soul is a part.” 

I belicve, in every human experience, there 
are seasons which, like some rare Summer 
days, blend at once the light, and bloom, and 
glory of existence ; 


and wearisome, now grown lightsome to the 
tread, and pain, and sorrow, and care, are to 
us a myth. But as surely as these blessed 
periods come, restfal pauses in the warfare of 
life, so surely are they followed by some stern 
conflict with fate. The trial may come in 
manifold forms, but whatever guise it may as- 


sume, it seems as if the returnless bliss that ; 


preceded it, was granted us that the soul } 


might summon its forces, and prepare for the } 


struggle. Out from the burning coils of sultry 
Summer clouds, is hurled the lightning bolt 


that blasts and scathes with its mysterious 
fire. 
I had been true to my promise, made Mar- 


garet at the time of our separation, and main- 


tained a faithful correspondence with her, giv- } 


ing all the details of my daily life, while she, 
in turn, drew glowing pictures of her gay life 
in town. 
of a ‘‘ friend 
me, I must do her the justice to say that I 
think she never suspected Hugh Tremlet of 
being the person alluded to. Occasionally 
Margaret joked me on the ‘ fair unknown,”’ 


as she styled my bearded hero, and begged a } 
more minute description than I gave; but I was } 
persistently silent, though I could not account } 
’ again, and I lingered by her side, chained, as 


to myself for the impulse which made me so. 
Mrs. Tremlet’s curiosity had been roused by 
my earnest praises of her relative, and she in- 


vited her to visit us, when her stay at B—— } 


was concluded. One morning in June, she 
entered my room with an open letter in her 
hand, saying, ‘‘It is from Margaret; she will 
be with us to-morrow.’’ I saw, from the ex- 
pression of her face, that she was extremely 
glad, and I rejoiced with her, but there was 


when, wrapt in a veil of } 
golden mist, we move over paths late dusty } 


But while I hinted at the existence 

*? who was becoming very dear to 
> mutual introductions, we gathered about the 
} cheerful tea table. 
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' not now a vacuum in my heart to be filled by 
| her presence, as in days of yore. 

On the morrow I assisted Mrs. Tremlet in 
) arranging her elegant home, rendering every- 
} thing as charming as possible; robbing the 
garden and conservatory of their floral wealth, 
which I disposed in gleaming masses through 
Mr. Tremlet was to 
meet our guest at the next station, to escort 
Just before 


the wide, cool rooms. 


her thence in the family carriage. 
starting, he came into the drawing room where 
I was still occupied in putting some finishing 
touches here and there. ‘‘ Petite, you are 


” 


growing gay,’’ he said, scanning my dress, 


which had been made especially for the occa- 
> sion. It was a rich, light silk, trimmed with 
> some delicate laces, and in my bosom and 
hair I wore some half open buds and leaves. 
I thought, when arranging them, (pardon my 
vanity, reader) I was growing handsome, and 
} I knew Hugh Tremlet agreed with me, as he 
} stood measuring my slight figure, side by side 
> with his erect and commanding form. He 

smoothed my hair with his hand, and had just 
: opened his lips to speak, when his: sister 
: called, ‘‘ Hugh, you will be late.’’ Perhaps, 
had he not been thus interrupted, perhaps— 
I know not what he might have said; as it 
was, he hastily obeyed the summons, and I 
t moved to the window, that I might witness 

his departure. He turned, as he reached the 

gate, and smilingly kissed his hand to me. I 
; watched him till the dust cloud, raised by the 


} carriage wheels, hid him from my view, never 
; dreaming that it was an emblem of the barrier 


which was to be raised eternally between us. 
Two hours after, a group on the piazza 


} watched the return of the same vehicle with 


two occupants instead of one. In a few mo- 


ments Margaret was in my arms, and after 


I was gratified to see that 
Mrs. Tremlet admired my friend as sincerely 


} as I could wish, her beauty and vivacity evi- 


dently making a favorable impression on all. 
For myself, the old deep love which had been a 
little cooled by time and events, awoke to life 


often I had been before, by the fascination of 

> her charms. 
In the course of the evening there suddenly 
awoke within me an intense desire to know 
> how Mr. Tremlet was affected by the new ele- 


} ment which had been introduced into our cir- 
: cle. 
; was 
‘ events of her journey, and as I sat at her feet, 


At the moment I looked at him, Margaret 
detailing, in an animated way, some 
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her face turned away from me. 
statuesque beauty of her profile, the graceful 
throat, and the soft outline of the features 


I saw the 


made perfect by the light of the chandelier 


suspended above. There was a rich flush on 


her face, 
about it, 


face supported by one hand. Although some- 


what in the back ground, I could see that his | 


gaze was fixed eagerly upon my companion’s 
countenance, his penetrating eyes reading its 


changing expression. For a moment there 


arose in my heart a foreboding of what was to ; 


come—a wild, bitter pang that cut through 
like knife—then, hastily leaving my 
I stole over to him. 


me a 
seat, 
right ; did you ever see one more beautiful ?’’ 

‘* Never! never !’’ he replied,earnestly; ‘‘she 
is perfect ;’’ (thrust number two through my 
heart!) but he added, 
are, child; Ladmire it in you, 
one ol 
So the transient pain was soon forgotten. To 
render Margaret’s stay with us pleasant, Mrs. 
had planned various excursions, in 


young people of the neighborhood 


Tremlet 
the 
to participate, and in accordance with 
I was to make one of their 


which 
were 
her own request, 


number. 


admit on terms of equality, the governess of 


her children; even I myself had not anticipated } 


such athing; but I had beencarefully trained, 


and if not brilliant, my manners were retir- 


ing, and lady-like; having never annoyed her 
by intruding myself on her guests, she was 
doubtless the more ready to give me the op- 
portunity of enjoying their society. 

There were horseback rides, 
expeditions, private concerts, and theatricals, 
and now and then a morning walk, when Hugh 
would lead the way to his favorite points of 
observation. Wherever we were, Margaret 
was the life of the occasion, and as I was pre- 
pared for it, | was not jealous of her power 
over others. At first I had dreaded 
lest he be led captive, as 
cavalier had been, by his charming relative, 
but I was relieved to find that he rather kept 
receive the 


should our 


aloof, leaving her undisturbed to 
attention of others. Very often I saw him 
regard her with the admiring earnestness 
which I had seen on the first night of her 
arrival; but after a day or two, he paid me as 
much attention as he ever had, 


Three or four weeks passed; I saw little of 


and her dark hair, hung loosely down | 
rendered it more strikingly lovely. } 
Hugh was seated at a table opposite, with his | 


** Did I not tell you | 


‘‘How disinterested you | 
and giving me } 
his rare smiles, he seated me near him. } 


Doubtless some of them were sur- } 
prised, that the exclusive Mrs, Tremlet should ‘ 


and aquatic | 
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Margaret ; the house was filled with guests, and 
our time entirely occupied, and on one or two 
occasions she returned the visits of her friends, 
passing days away from the “‘ Elms,’’as our 
cottage was christened. 

We had no private conversation, and if her 
| observation led her to infer that there existed 
any peculiar relation between Mr. Tremlet 
alluded to it. Doubt- 
less she set down his care of me to the score 


} 
; 


{ and myself, she never 


| of civility, as I was a stranger and a dependent 

in the family ; and I was gayer than ever be- 
; fore ; I was tasting the bubbles on the cup of 
life; mingling for the first time with the world; 
} but in spite of myself, was inwardly disturbed 
and unhappy; | was continually asking my- 
self ‘‘can it be that Iam jealous of Margaret; 
} can it be that so unworthy a passion has taken 
soul returned an 
But matters 
which came 
Il had been out 
the 
to join the family party ; 


| possession of me?” and my 
| indignant denial of the charge. 
verging 
sooner than was anticipated. 
an errand, 


twilight, was intending 


were toward a crisis, 


on and retarning through 


{ passing, however, through several deserted 


} rooms, I concluded they had gone out toenjoy 
the sunset, which unusually and 
was going to iny ch if 
drawn thither by the invisible fingers of fate, 
I paused at the library door. 

Looking back over the 
} rises before me, 


was fine, 


own unber, when, as 


waste of years, still 
clearly if it the 
the revelation of that hour. 
were open, 


as as were 
event of yesterday, 
The long windows of the room 
and the atmosphere was crimsoned by the ra- 
diance without; statues, furniture, 
and the forms of its Hugh 
Tremlet, and Margret Graham, bathed in the 
} ocean of quivering light. 
The western sky was gorgeous with its 
blood-like, ruby, liv- 
ing, as if wrung from a wounded heart, ame- 
bound about with 


pictures, 
two occupants, 


masses of filmy clouds, 


thyst, amber, and rose color, 
cords of pearl, and above them, in the pale blue 
of heaven, the sickle of the new moon mowing 
down, as it moved onward, the blossoming joys 
of time. 

hand, neither 


hand. in 


optaking, but no words were needed to make 


‘assurance doubly sure.’’ There had been 

only the width of the room between us, but 
} it suddenly widened into a chasm no bridge 
} might span. On the one side I saw Margaret, 
! beautiful, accomplished, worshipped, not only 
as | by the sphere of which she was the ‘ particular 

star,” but by the only heart whose homage I 
‘had ever loved to Hugh Tremlet, so 


? 
{ 
{ 
} 
? 
} 
; 
{ 
And they stood 
} 
{ 


win, 
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noble, and gifted, and attractive, and on the 
other myself, poor, unknown, and as I said, 


’ 


‘* hereafter friendless.’ 


In an instant the illusion was dispelled ; the 
love which had crowded my life with more } 


than earthly gladness, had vanished, and I 


saw myself supplanted by the friend on whom | 


I had lavished such a wealth of affection. I 


? 
might have stood there a moment, it might have | 
went on; ‘‘ beauty has always been a snare to 


been an age; but during the period the work 


of years was wrought within me, and so was } 
, has acted grievously, but I know he intended 


it that my love for Margaret Graham turned to 


hatred, 
To add to her abundance, she had 


from me the one ewe lamb on which my soul | 
was set, and thenceforward, so the decree went | 


out from me, ‘‘ we are strangers.’’ 
It is a womanly impulse to excuse the lover, 
by blaming the cause of his faithlessness, and 


so on her I laid the weight which, of right, it 


was his to bear; still unperceived, I leaned for- 
ward, and gave one hurried glance about the 
room, which was the silent witness of the one 
great bliss, and subsequent sorrow of my life. 

That glance comprehended everything ; the 
lovers wrapt in the glow of the twilight, wearing, 


reflected upon their faces, the glow of that in- | 


ner light which would never more gladden my 
desolate life, the familiar articles of furniture, 
and then, casually, as I turned, a picture near 
me; it was a mournful but exquisite painting 
of one who was 
quainted with grief ;’’ inthe calm shine of those 
saintly eyes, | might have read a lesson of 
patient endurance; but who thinks, or wishes 


‘fa man of sorrow, and ac- 


to think, in an hour like that, of submission. 5 
As Hagar, bitterly, and proudly went out | 
from the presence of the patriarch, to tread { 


the burning desert alone, so I turned from the 
spot where all my hopes and dreams had cen- 
_tred, a wronged, revengeful woman. 

Mechanically I sought my room, and stood 
before the mirror; I knew then the source of 
that light which had so beautified me one 
little month before ; it was faded now. 

In hours of intolerable suffering the soul is 
strong; I went calmly about, gathering my 
things together, my simple effects, and as I col- 


lected them into one mass, a knock at the door, | 


which was indistinct as if heard in a dream, 
was followed by the entrance of Mrs. Tremlet. 


then changing her tone, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ellen, 

child, what ails you ?’’ 

repeated abstractedly ; ‘‘I am going away!’’ 
She came to my side, and put her arm 

around me; I knew she read in my story face 
VoL. xiv.—2 


all she needed to know. 
: into tears ; 
} ‘why did I not remove you from the evil to 


{ to travel 


{ shielded me; I said, ‘‘I will go to ——, 


' can go wherever the tide bears me ; 


{ agreement, 
{ should carry me to the station. 
) the hall tolled off the night hours, dropping one 
: by one into the gulf of eternity. 
} which brought sweet slumbers, and golden 


é 
dreams 


‘ and 


**Whatails me?’ I } 
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Instantly she burst 
‘*T have foreseen it all,’’ she said; 
come? I knew him to be a fascinating, fickle 
man, and you a trusting, loving woman.”’ 
**Don’t,’’ I said, ‘‘ you hurt me with your 
tears; I do notecry; only let me go before | 
need meet them again.’’ 
‘*Do not blame him too harshly, Ellen,’’ she 


him, and Margaret is so wonderfully fair; he 


{ no wrong.’ 
taken 


‘*IT do not blame him,’’ I replied ; I did not 
ald how deep were the execrations | heaped 
upon her. 

At first Mra. Tremlet would hear nothing to 
my leaving her so abruptly; ‘‘ you are not fit 
to go home ;’’ she 


in such a state; 


said. Home! no, I would not go there with 


my crushed joys weighing me to the earth; I 


would not tell my father and mother how I 


was cast off by those who should have 


nen- 
tioning a quiet sea-side town, ‘‘and from there I 
it matters 


” 


nothing now what becomes of me. 
Sorrowfully she listened to the accents of 


) despairing indifference, and left me with the 


her carriage 
The clock 


that at daybreak 


in 
Those hours 


to at least two under that roof, and 
to me a deeper realization of the blow which 
had fallen on As I turned again and 
again on my sleepless couch, it seemed as 
if the hush and darkness would give no place 
tothe dawn. At the first grey light, I was up 
and packing my trunks, which labor was soon 


me, 


despatched, and with my bonnet and shawl on, 
satdown to await the entrance of Mrs. Tremlet; 
when at last she came, it was evident she too 
had seen no rest. There was little said; she 
more than remunerated me for my services, 


} forced on my acceptance some valuable gifts, 


then, with more tears than words, we 
parted, 
I could not look back to the Eden that I was 


» leaving; I buried my face in my veil, and did 


“T want to ask you, Ellen,’’ she began, and ;{ not raise it until I reached the station; I en- 


tered the cars, and was whirled off by the 
screeching engine that seemed to utter almost 
a human cry. 

Before the inmates of the cottage assembled, 
with their light hearts, and beaming faces, 
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around the social breakfast table, and they had 
said, joyously and shyly, ‘‘It is no dream,” I 
was miles and miles away from them. 

I will not attempt a description of the two 
or three weeks that ensued. I had taken 
board in a private family, where a few others 


were domesticated, and altogether unexpected- | 
ly to myself, I here found such an opportunity } 


for further employment as I desired. An in- 
valid lady about traveling in Europe with her 
husband, desired a companion; I gave such 
references as were desired, wrote home that, 
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ornamented, but never shared his life. We 
buried her, with many tears, under the bending 
blue of Italy, and an American lady, with 
whom I had formed a traveling acquaintance, 
invited me to join her party, until I could 
make suitable arrangements for returning to 
my native land. 

I had laid by a sufficient sum to allow of my 
indulging myself in a longer stay amid scenes 


} which awoke all my dormant fancies, and eap- 


much as I loved and desired to see them, it | 
was impossible then, enclosed as large an | 


amount of money as I could spare, and three 
weeks from the day of my departure from 
“The Elms,’’ I saw the shores of America 
fading in the distance. 


And as the ocean 


stretched before me its interminable billows, | 
{ day a letter was placed in my hand, bearing 


so looking into the future I saw but a barren, 
rainy sea, over which the storms of existence 
would drive me a passive waif. 


tivated my imagination. Mr. Ellerton, after 
bidding me a kind adieu, returned to England 
to transact some business. 

He was aman of fine character, and I felt, 
in parting with him, that another friend had 
deserted me, and once again cast upon my own 
resources, turned my pilgrim footsteps toward 
‘*the isles of Greece.’’ 

Four months more sped by me, when one 


the English post-mark; I guessed its contents 


; even before I read it, and then the signature 


I hasten over this portion of my tale. It | 
is too dark to be recalled, even now, without a } 


shudder. Even when wandering through the 
classic regions of the old world, inhaling the 
liquid air of Southern Europe, and dreaming 
under its radiant skies, seeing, and hearing all 
that I had long yearned to see and hear, I 
realized in my daily experience the truth of 
the saying, one may change the place, but 
keep the pain. I sought to quench my spirit’s 


} lose sight of me. 
‘ to unite my lot with his; 


thirst at the ‘‘ broken cisterns” of this world; } 


but I never quaffed from ‘‘the pure fount of 
God’’ one draught of its healing and puri- 
fying waters, and so it was that my unsancti- 


fied heart was weighed down with its burden } 


of sin and sorrow. 


Six months from the time of our arrival in } 
Europe, my gentle little charge, who had been } 


failing under the influence of hereditary disease, 
faded, and passed from life. 
those pure, and lovely beings whose very ami- 
ability is a barrier to their making a delicate 
impression in the world, and whose birth and 


She was one of | 


at the close, ‘‘ Francis Ellerton.’’ 

I was not surprised that, commiserating my 
lonely condition, and attractive qualities, quite 
unlike those which constituted his wife’s char- 
acter, he offered me his hand and fortune, 
apologizing for his hasty wooing, by the fact 
of my unprotected state, and the fear that he 
might, in case of my return to America, quite 
He did not ask me then 
but begged that 
when the year of mourning should be ended, 
I would become his wife. I was at first 
shocked, rather than gratified by the propo- 
sal. It was so sudden, business-like, indeed. 
Yet, on further reflection, it did not appear so 
remarkable, that the idea of marriage was 
thus soon suggested to his mind. I knew 
that his attachment to his dead Mary had 
been such a mild friendship as a brother might | 
feel for a sister—all the while the deeper wells 
of feeling remained untroubled. And my 


/ Jonely, and unprotected condition, the possi- 
{ bility of his eventually losing sight of me in 


death are like those of a delicate plant, blos- , 
{ sufficient excuse for his apparent want of 


soming in some splendid garden, and quite 
overshadowed by those of more luxuriant 
growth; the gardener lavishes very tender care 
on it, but the multitude know and care no- 
thing of its existence. 
and stalwart man, many years her senior, had 
married more from pity than any deeper emo- 
tion, and had ever been a tender and devoted 
guardian ; but when she left him, it was like 
the exhaling of a flower, the flitting of a sun- 
beam, the passing of some object which had 


; heart. 


case of my return to America, these seemed 


Will you ask how I could, for a mo- 


ment, entertain the thought of linking myself 
: with another, while my love for Hugh Tremlet 


Her husband, a stately 


remained unaltered? Casually taking up an 


' American paper, some ten days previous, I 


had read, under the heading of ‘‘ Marriage in 
high life,’ the two names that were graven, 
as with lines of fire, upon my soul, and when 
; I knew that doubts and hopes were as surely 
ended, as if Death had quenched them, there 
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grew up within me a bitter longing to take 


some step which would decide my own desti- { 
ny. Francis Ellerton was possessed of equal | 
; back my name. 


rank and fortune with the husband of Marga- 


ret Graham, and by becoming his wife, I knew 
that my tastes and ambition would at last be | 


gratified. Confessing frankly to him my ina- 
bility to bestow on him ought but esteem and 
interest, I accepted his proffered hand. 


When, after an absence of nearly two years, } 


I again beheld the shores of my native land 
nearing by every billow swell, it was with 
mingling emotions of pleasure and pain, that 
I reflected on the changes those brief years 
had wrought in my fate. I was returning, 


gay and prosperous, to assume a long coveted } 


position in society; to introduce to my pa- 
rents a son of whom they might justly be 
proud; but with many a sigh did I recall the 
sunshiny peace of those days when I went 
out from the quiet shelter of my home, to try 


hour, I had met total shipwreck. 
self had died within me! 

But it was not to the old farm house, with 
its precious store of memories, to which I was 
coming back; that had passed into strange 
hands. 
I had been kept in ignorance, had led my pa- 


rents to take up their residence in a distant | 


State, and thus it was, that so long a period 


elapsed ere I visited the scenes of my child- 


hood. 

And now, casting behind me the dead past, 
like some garment once fair and beautiful, 
now faded, and worn, and unsightly, I strove 
to banish the haunting spectres of horror and 
regret, and plunged at once into the vortex of 
fashionable life ; I became leader of ‘‘the ton,”’ 


and knelt with the votaries of mammon at my } 
gilded shrine, striving ever to be of ‘‘ the earth, } 
{ ble life I then led, in spite of my efforts to 


earthly,” and to find rest by stifling the yearn- 
ings for a higher good. How is it that we 
move through the routine of. daily life, 
calmly, tearlessly, year after year, gazing at 
happiness “ through other mens eyes,” know- 
ing that our own may never beholdit. When 
ll that made existence a blessing has passed 
from us, and we are certain that no other joy 
can restore that which has faded, what power 
sustains us. 
It was some time after my return, before I 
heard of Hugh and Margaret. Incidentally, 


through one who little guessed the impression 
her words produced, I heard of them as be- | 


ing in a famed metropolis, gracing the circles 
in which Nature intended them to move. 


my fortune on a stormy sea, where, in one ; I grew dizzy and faint. 


My better | 
few words on leaving the house together; but 


; on within. 


Pecuniary embarrassments of which | 
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Often after that, the breath of society bore to 
my ears the sound of their fame, and I was 
ever careful that the same breath should echo 
I triumphed in the populari- 
ty I had sought, merely that they might learn 
that I was the admired and envied wife of a 
distinguished man; still, like the deadly upas, 
in my soul sprang and flourished the unfor- 
giving jealousy of her who had once been so 
near and dear to me, a bitterer drop in my 
cup than disappointment ever distilled. I 
was constantly fearing that she might cross 
my pathway, and ! could not meet her as his 


/ wife; but a fortunate combination of circum- 


stances prevented our ever meeting again. 
Once, at an opera, gaily dressed, and sur- 
rounded by admirers, while my eyes searched 
mechanically through the audience for the 
countenance I was ever expecting to see, my 
gaze encountered that of Mrs. Tremlet, and 


{ as our last meeting returned vividly to mind, 


In a few moments the 
performances were over, and we exchanged a 


in spite of my assumed ease, I think her pene- 


} trating eyes saw the struggle that was going 


Her manner toward me was cor- 
dial and affectionate, but she never crossed 
my path again. 

Years swept by; no children smiled around 
my hearth, calling out my latent energies, and 
affording an object for my repressed yearn- 
ings. A quiet affection had taken the place of 
my former esteem for my husband; he was 
faithful and tender to me, and I strove to be 
a faithful wife to him; faithful, though my 
spirit still worshipped at its early shrine; I 
thought my duty to him accomplished, when 
I had told him my girlish history. ‘‘ Taking 
up the cross,’? was then no part of my exist- 
ence. Oh, it was a blind, wayward, misera- 
make it fair. Bound, by chains of my own 
weaving, to this frail, fading earth, the immor- 
tal stream sent no cooling wave into my weary 
way, for I never wooed its heavenly presence. 
Never! until suddenly there fell upon that 
way the chill shadow of the grave. But when 


} they said, ‘*‘ Margaret Tremlet is a widow !”’ 


the same love which had bound me to “ things 


} below,’’? and whose shadow had obscured the 
glory of the unseen world, drew me up into 


the realms where he had gone before me. 

So I began to live, not for myself, but 
for others, and for him. Whenthe great 
tides of my being were broken up, and He 
who stilled the waves of Galilee, spoke peace 
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and I beheld ‘“‘ the golden side,’’ and behold- 
ing, blessed Him for the ministry of sorrow. 
How I longed then to see, and confess to 
Margaret of the burden that had oppressed me { 
for so long. I wantedto ask herpardon for my } 
injustice, and to mingle my tears with hers, ‘ 
over the beautiful dead, Inspired by these § 
emotions, | despatched a long letter to the ? 
place of her supposed residence, begging that ; 
I might go to her, and say what I might not } 
write; but my missive was returned with the } 
message that Mrs. Tremlet had sailed for } 
Europe, and her address would, for the pres- 
ent, be uncertain, At the end of a year, I 
learned that she had returned from abroad, 
only to die, and knowing this, had hastened | 
back to her old home in the valley, that she 
might look once more on scenes 80 endeared 
to her memory. Poor child! the fatigue of 


errrereeerneeee 


to my tempted, lost soul, the cloud turned, ; 
“4 c 


alone was permitted her, when her eyes, from 
looking at the gleaming fires of sunset, as 
they lighted up the foliage around her dwell- 
ing, when her senses, from inhaling the soft 


odors of dewy flowers, and the evening sounds 
of insects and singing waters, closed forever 
here, to open upon fadeless splendor there ! 


I had hastened at the first intimation of her 


illness, that I might minister at her bedside, 


T 


to her needs ; but [ was too late! too late! 


The blue and purple shadows of the night 


are folding round me ; the day has ended with 
my task, By and by the night shades of time 
shall melt away, and when fanned by the 
morning gales of eternity, at the brink of the 
river of life, I stand by Margaret’s side, I 
know the love, rooted in earth’s barren soil, 


will 


blossom into perfect beauty, and we 


shall forget that, in the spent dream of a life 


» time, it changed and faded, and well nigh 


traveling was too great for her. One glance ’ perished. 


WHEN EARTH’S ALLUREMENTS FAIL. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Wuew earth's allurements fail to bring 
Surcease to the sin-wearied one, 
And pleasures surfeit, and a sting 
Quick mocks the rapture scarce begun, 
Then is it sweet to feel and know 
We have a pitying friend in Heaven, 
And sweet the joy and peace that flow 
From His dear seal to sins forgiven. 


Aweary of my wandering grown, 
I bring my burden’d heart to Thee, 
Oh, Lord, the pity Thou hast shown 
Erewhile, again vouchsafe to me ; 
I turn me from the heartless throng, 
[ lift my tear-dimm'‘d gaze on high, 
I sue for pardon of my wrong— 
The mercy thou wilt not deny. 


For Thou hast bid the contrite one 
Look up, and from the ground arise ; 
And Thou wilt never spurn nor shun 
Him who to Thee for refuge flies ; 
Oh, for Thy truth and mercy’s sake ! 
Oh, for Thy bounteous love confess‘d ! 
My poor, storm-shattered heart now take, 
And fold it on Thy pitying breast. 


What time the night grows black and grim! 
What time the storms of life assail! 
What time my faith burns faint and dim, 
And in the glad, bright hour as well ; 
Oh, for Thy kindly beaming eye! 
Oh, for Thy kindly speaking tone! 
Oh, for Thy love to keep me nigh 
Thy feet, before Thou giv’st the throne ! 





COME HOME. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tuer is a lonely chair beside our hearth, 

Within each heart a corner wrecked by dearth, 

A gloom upon the whole expanse of earth, 
When we look back, 

And think of vanished, sweet, contented years, 

Before the blighting fall of dismal tears 
Tarnished Life's track ! 


) 
? 


Enshrined him king 


O’er all our wishes, bent before his will, 
And trusted fortunes to his fancied skill, 


An offering ! 


Oh, child! come back! back from the tempting 


From paths of pleasant vice, oh, turn and flee 

Unto the place where true hearts pine for thee ; 

We treasured him beyond all wild compare, Back to thy home ; 

Likened to ruddy gold his soft bright hair, ' We'll fold thee in Love's watchful, guardian care, 

And thought his forehead than the snow more { And hold thy fect from every yawning snare ! 
fair ! ) Oh, wanderer, come ! 





BREAD UPON 


THE WATERS. 


BY IRENE. 


Cay you, my dear Lucy, open your heart 
to my child, and receive him into your home, 
when I am gone? To 


so trustingly leave him. 


boy, of 
Your dying Cousin, Emty. 
Tear after tear fell upon this brief, sad note, 
as Lucy Ford held it in her hand. She 


thinking of the past, when she and Emily were | 
as sisters, sharing each others confidence, and } 


spending much together the days of childhood } 
{ groundless; but if we assume such a duty, 


her early home, since { looking above for assistance, we have the 


} promise of strength sufficient for our day.”’ 


and youth, scarce separated, till Emily married, 


and removed from 


when they had seldom seen each other. Two 
or three years since she had been left a widow, 
and now she was dying, and her child would 
soon be alone in the world. Could she shut 
her heart against such an appeal; could she 


refuse the dying mother’s request? And yet, 


she knew the boy to be one which would cause | 


her much care and anxiety, and require of her a 
great responsibility, for since his father’s 
death he had been left much to his own ways, 
as Emily, with her poor government, failing 
health, and numerous cares, had exercised 
little control over him. And now a bright 
boy of fourteen Summers, he was without 
energy of character, or aims for life, and had 


contracted reckless, pernicious habits, which | 
caused her to shrink from taking him into her | 


own family andas the companion of her own 
son about the same age. But she had a 
mother’s heart, and with a true woman's ready 
sympathy, she thought of the good of the boy, 
of the double need there was that such a one 
should have kind care, and judicious training, 
and in her own mind had already answered 
the letter. 

Handing it to her husband, she said, “ Here, 
James, read this, and then tell me how I shall 
answer it.’’ 

James Ford needed but a moment to decide, 
and as he folded the letter, he said, ‘‘ Do you 
not know my answer, dear Lucy; havela 
heart to refuse sucha request , and though other 
friends may give him a home, can we withhold 
from ourselves an opportunity for doing so 
great a good?’’ 

“No; I well knew your answer,’’ replied 


none other can | so | 
cheerfully commit him ; with no other friend § 
: r : who was prese oP sre not danger that 
Will you be to him } ho was present, ‘‘Is there not dang 
a mother, and when you ask God’s blessing on | 
your own loved ones, remember the orphan 


- the wife; “‘ but can we assume so great a re- 


sponsibility ?”’ 
** And,’’ said the eldest daughter Harriet, 


Frederick will have a bad influence over Alfred, 
who you have endeavored so carefully to keep 
from evil influences without ?’’ 

The father sat for a moment, as the weight 


of the inquiries forced themselves upon his 


was } mind, and then answered, ‘‘The care and re- 


sponsibility will indeed be great, the sacrifice 
we may be called upon to make not small, 
and our fears on Alfred’s account not wholly 


‘* And, Harriet, do you not remember that 
sentence which we markedin Carlyle’s ‘Sartar 
Resartus,’ ‘Let him who gropes painfully in 
darkness, or uncertain light, lay this precept 
well to heart; Do the duty which lies nearest 
thee, which thou knowest to be a duty; thy 
second duty willalready have become clearer.’ 
Here our first duty is to befriend the orphan 
boy, and remove him from the temptations of 
city life, and God will assist us in the right dis- 
charge of our further duties; and can we not 
trust the result with him. Let us look on 
the bright side, and hope, amid all the fears 
which naturally arise, that good, not evil, will 
follow our efforts, and have faith to believe 
that it will be so.” 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the mother, ‘‘ we will cheer- 
fully receive him into our hearts, and by love 
and kindness strive to win him to truth and 
virtue.’’ 

** And I, said Harriet, will be a sister to him, 


} as I would, in likecircumstances, another would 


be to my brother, and he shall never know 


‘ our hesitation or fears on his account.’’ 


* “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust;’’ all that 
was mortal of Emily Martin is consigned to its 
last home, and her orphan boy has become an 
inmate of the family of James Ford, there 
sharing the same advantages with their own, 
attending the same school, assisting in the 
labors, sitting around the same fireside, join- 
ing in the same sports, loving and beloved by 
them all. 

And here the affectionate solicitude bestowed 
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upon him, with the mental and moral tone of 
the family, where improvement and intelli- 
gence were combined with entertainment and 
playful vivacity, to make home more attrac- 
tive to its inmates than elsewhere, began to 
show their influences upon him, and stimu- 
lating to more correct deportment, and higher 
and more earnest views and aims of life. And 
yet, with this to encourge them, the parents 
saw, with many fine qualities of mind and 
heart, how much there was, both in nature and 
education, which needed careful and constant 
training; much which caused anxiety and a 
great responsibility to rest upon them. 

Often there was cause for fresh fears of his 
influence over their own; often the mother, re- 
membering the last request of the dying 


tetera ee een ee ) 


ws 


mother, prayed yet more fervently for her own, } 
and him committed to her charge, and thus, } 


trusting in her God, was comforted. 
amidst their hopes and fears, while the orphan 
boy is passing the most critical years of life, 
we leave them till these years shall have 


And here, § 
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the bread cast upon the waters has already 
returned to them again. They forget the care 
and anxiety of the past; they think not of 
worldly return; they wait not to know if, in 
life’s changes, he is yet to befriend them or 
theirs—no, not this; they think of the new 
founts of love opened in their own, and in the 
hearts of each one of their family ; they think 
of the gratitude, affection, and sympathy be- 
stowed by him upon them, and which he 
carries with him into the world, and more than 
all, they think of him, the object of so much 
love, care, and solicitude, going forth into the 
world a true man, and a Christian. One in 
whose bosom beats a kind, warm heart, with a 
mind intelligent and active, still seeking 
culture and improvement, with correct moral 
habits, firm and upright principles, and aman 
in character and purposes of life. Thus, with 
hearts overflowing with gratitude, they look 
upon him, and thank God that He has indeed 
blessed them, and their efforts in duty, and 


; labors of love, and with their prayer still 


passed, and can tell the work therein wrought. 


Six years have elapsed since Frederick Martin 


entered the family of James Ford, and now, } 


on the threshhold of manhood, he is leaving 
the home become to him so dear, to go forth 
into the world, and act for himself in life’s 
drama. Emotions, too great for utterance, 
crowd upon him as he thinks of the disinter- 
ested kindness, care, and affection, that has 
been bestowed upon him in the home of his 
adoption, and gratitude, such as a child can 


never feel towards its own parents, fills his | 


following him, that he may be kept in the 


} paths of truth and duty, they feel that even 
now they have more than their reward. 


“AND THEN?” 
Arcupracon Hare gives us the following 


) spevimen of the efficacious use of a story:—A 


heart as he thinks of all this, and every favor } 
he has received from them ; but a still deeper } 


emotion fills his breast as he thinks, and now 
realizes what he was when he entered there, and 
how different he might have been from what 


he is now, had other influences than such as | 
he had been under, been exerted over him. } 


He shudders as he looks upon youth entering 
the paths of ruin, or plodding in life aimless 
or sordid, and thanks God he is saved, while 
he prays more earnestly for strength to ever 
resist temptation, and for grace to walk in the 
paths of duty, truth, and holiness. He re- 
solves that his benefactors shall never have 
cause to regret their kindness, and the thought 
of them stimulates him to higher, nobler 
purposes and aims in life. 

Tears, good wishes and prayers follow him by 
those to whom he is second only to their own, 
and as they look gratefully, and not a little 
proud upon the manly youth, they feel that 


professor of great reputation for wisdom and 
piety, was once accosted by a student just en- 


} tering the university of which he was a pro- 


fessor ;—‘‘My parents have just given me 
leave to study the law, which is the thing I 
have been wishing all my life, and 1 have now 
come to this university on account of its great 
fame, and mean to spare no pains in master- 
ing the subject.’? While thus he was running 
on, the professorinterupted him :—‘‘ Well, and 
when you have got through your course of 
studies, what then ?’’ ‘‘ Then I shall take my 
doctor’s degrees.’’ ‘‘And then ?”’ answered the 
Doctor. ‘‘And then (continued the youth) I 
shall have a number of difficult cases to man- 
age, which will increase my fame, and I shall 
gain a great reputation.’’ ‘‘And then?’ re- 
peated the holyman. ‘‘ Why then, there can- 
not be a question, I shall be promoted to some 
high office or another; besides, I shall make 
money, and grow rich.’’ “And then ?”’ the holy 
man gently interposed. ‘‘And then,’’ replied 
the youth, ‘‘ I shall live to honor and dignity, 
and be able to look forward to a happy old 
age.” “And then?” was again asked. ‘And 
then I shall die.’’ He again inquired—“And 
then ?’’ The young man could say no more. 
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** Then let us. begin at once.”’ 


Ir will be sufficient for the reader’s purpose, } such a bustling place, too; a great deal more 


if, passing over the heroine’s early history, we 
observe that, at the period cur narrative vom- 
mences, Mary Norton, the soul and sunshine 
of her parental home, was entertaining the 
very serious intention of leaving it. 


her father and mother will ever bring their ; 


> ings 
ings. 


minds to part with her, I can’t think!” was 
the somewhat concerned remark of a neigh- 
bor, and (here our story must proceed in the 
words of the narrator.) ‘‘ Poor Mary, herself, 


felt that it would be a very, very hard thing ; 


to leave the dear little cottage in which she 
had passed so many happy days, and above 
all, to live no longer under the same roof with 
her parents. But, then, she loved Edward 
Norris very much, and she was sure he would 


be a good, kind husband, for he had always : 


been so steady, and such a dutiful son, and ; 
} employ her time and thoughts. 


affectionate brother.’’ And so hope chased 


the tear from Mary’s eye, and the passing ; 
; and stationer) was now a shopman in the es- 


pang from her heart. 


3 ¢ 
It was the eve of her wedding day, and she | 
was sitting in the arbor, and talking with Ed- 


ward about their future plans and prospects. 


They were quite alone, too; for Mrs. Norton ; 
was in the house, busily making preparations | 


fur the next day, and Mr. Norton was out. 
‘Mary, dear!’’ said Edward; ‘I’m so 

afraid you won’t be able to reconcile yourself 

to living in a town, after being used, all your 


life, to this pretty, quiet cottage. C is ; 


** How } 


> hopeful, 
> away, and he thought if love could make her 
, happy, it should not be wanting. 


7? 


It will seem such a change ! 
replied Mary; ‘I 


so than L——. 
** Never fear, Edward,’’ 


} think I could make myself happy anywhere, 


love; and, besides, I shall 
find so much to do, that I shall 
no time to waste upon discontented mus- 
’» And Mary’s eyes looked so bright and 
passed 


with some one to 
have 


that Edward’s misgivings 
He was ra- 
ther disposed to be desponding, and cast down 
by difficulties ; 
Mary, he had been often reassured by her 
calm, hopeful spirit, and cheered by her en- 


but, since his engagement with 


> couraging words. 


The next day they were married, and in a 
week were settled in their new home at C——. 
There Mary found (as she had said) plenty to 
Edward (who 


had served his apprenticeship to a bookseller 


tablishment, and was much esteemed by the 
principal of the concern, for his uniform steadi- 
ness and attention to business. His house 
was near the shop, so that he always came 
home to his meals; and very comfortable 
meals they were, for Mary was an excellent 
housewife, and, though they had only a slen- 
der income, she was determined that what 
they Aad should be laid out to the best advan- 
Edward 


tage, as far as she was concerned. 
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loved his wife dearly and increasingly, and he 
had reason to do so; 
the Lord,”’ 


and valuable of his earthly gifts. 
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eares,’’ said Mary, cheerfully. ‘‘I want to finish 


and is among the most precious : 
5 
And Mary ° 


was a good wife, inthe best sense of the word; | 


for she a Christian, and had learned to 
inake the Word of God her guide and coun- 
sellor, believing that the Lord alone could en- 
able her faithfully and diligently to perform 


was 


her new duties. 


Divine 


for a “good wife is from $ this little frock to-night ; do come and read to 


me—TI should so enjoy it.’’ 

With a somewhat melancholy smile, Edward 
at once complied with his wife’s request, and, 
taking a book from the shelf, began to read. 


> But the words fell mechanically from his lips, 
¢ while other and different thoughts kept crowd- 


Regulated and controlled by « 
grace, her naturally cheerful temper } 


was a constant source of enjoyment, both to : 
herself and her husband, and to all who came < 


within the sphere of its influence. 

Five years passed away, and Mary was the 
mother of three children, while death had de- 
prived her of her kind, good parents, Ed- 
ward had taken a small shop in a country 
few miles from C , and had com- 
menced business for himself. But he 
found that a young tradesman has many diffi- 
culties and struggles to surmount before he 
be fairly established. Instead of the 
small, but certain salary, which he had hith- 


town, a 
soon 


can 


erto pul 


? 
: 
; 
; 
2 
¢ 


¢ 


: 


¢ 


tually received, he found that there ¢ 


were considerable expenses to meet, in stock- ? 


ing and altering the shop, while, at the same | 
¢ till, 1 can venture to say, things appear a great 


time, the returns were scanty and uncertain. 
What could he do? He dreaded getting into 
debt, which he had hitherto scrupulously 
avoided. The only alternative seemed to be 
to retrench their expenses, and yet he hardly 
knew how to do that, since they had already 
lived as prudently and economically as possi- 
ble. 


ing into his mind. He looked at the baby 
in the cradle by Mary’s side, and he remem- 
bered the two other children who were asleep 
up stairs. Here was an increasing family, 
and, consequently, increasing expenses ; while 
at the same time he appeared to be losing 
ground every day in his business. 

At last his wife suddenly put her hand on bis 
arm, and said, ‘Dear Edward! what is the 
matter? Iam sure something disturbs you 
do tell me all! 
than seeing you look so miserable without 
knowing the reason ?"’ 

Thus urged, Edward was at last obliged to 
reveal the cause of his abstraction. 

Mary attentively listened till he had con- 
cluded, and then, taking hand, she said 
affectionately, ‘‘Poor, dear Edward! you have 


I can bear anything better 


his 
been brooding ever your troubles in secret, 
deal worse than they really are. You are not 
in debt, you say, at present ?”’ 

‘*No; thank God!"’ replied Edward earn- 
** But then, Mary, love, if we cannot 
shall get into 


estly. 
manage to save some Way, we 


¢ debt; that is, unless my business brings in 


Their present establishment consisted of 3 


himse)f and wife, their three children (all very $ 


young), an experienced servaut, who had 
lived with them ever since their marriage, a 


young girl who acted as nurse, and shop-boy. 


It seemed to Edward out of question to part ¢ 


with one of their three assistants, and yet 
there appeared no other way of saving. 
had but recently recovered from her last con- 
finement, and he was unwilling to distress her 


with fears that perplexed his own mind. 


closed his shop for the night, he entered their 
small sitting-room, with a weight on his heart, 


Mary $ 


more fhan it does now.” 

‘*Then let us begin to save at once !’’ said 
Mary, energetically. 

‘But in what way can we do so!” asked 
Edward. “ We are not living extravagantly 
in any respect. I don’t see, at present, in 


$ what way we can retrench.’’ 


“Oh, I’ve thought of several ways already,’’ 
said Mary, smiling, and looking so hopeful 


‘and happy, that the mere sight of her bright, 


> animated countenance, raised 


It was late one evening, when, after having ; Spirits, and made him feel more sanguine than 


and a cloud on his brow, which he could not ¢ 


conceal from his wife’s observant eye. 

‘You're not well to night, Edward,’’ she 
said tenderly; ‘‘you look tired and worn- 
out.’”’ 

“A little tired, perhaps; but I’m quite 
well,’ he answered, endeavoring (but inef- 
fectually) to brighten up. 

‘Well, try and forget business, and all its 


her husband's 


he had done for many days past. 

Then followed a long conversation, carried 
on in a low voice, interspersed occasionally with 
a sigh from Edward, followed by an encourag- 
ing word from his wife. 

Next morning Mary rose full of her new 
plans for saving and economizing. Her young- 
est child was only six weeks old, the next 
could just run alone, and the eldest was four 
years of age. They made plenty of work, as 
Mary knew very well; but she determined, in 
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the present state of affairs, to discharge the 
girl who had acted as nurse, and to manage 
with one servant. This was no sooner deter- 
mined than acted upon, though Edward re- 
monstrated against it in very strong terms, 
telling his wife that she was undertaking too 


much—that she would overdo herself, and be } 


laid up. But Mary pleasantly combated all 
his fears by telling him that exercise always 
awreed with her, and that it would be no hard- 
ship to her to wait upon her own children. 

In a day or two, Edward discovered that 
Tom, the shop-boy, was of very little use to 
him ; that during a great part of the day he 
was idle, and, therefore, in mischief. He was 
accordingly installed in a similar situation, 


which Edward easily procured for him at a 
» year or two, from a struggling be; 


neighboring grocer’s, and thus two considera- 


ble items were at once subtracted from the 
weekly expenditure. 

Mary seemed at no loss to discover ways 
and means to lessen the general expenses, 
and bore her extra amount of work so cheer 
fully and uncomplainingly, that her husband 
loved her better than ever. When he was 
obliged (as occasionally he was) to leave the 
shop for a short time, Mary was always ready 
to take his place, and with pleasant manner, 


IN THE 


BY MINNIE 


Tue moon shone o’er the silent lea, 

That, bathed in beauty, seemed to smile, 
When Clara wandered forth with me, 

And with me lingered by the stile. 


We oft had wandered thus—but now 
I told the story of my love ; 
I pressed fond kisses on her brow, 
And swore my truth, by Heaven above. 


More fair than earth, or moon, or star, 
Was Clara in her beauty then, 

Like those who, in the ages far, 
Won angels down to mate with them. 


Then faintly flushed her Parian brow, 
And brightly beamed her eye of blue, 
As first she listened to my vow, 
And thrilled to know that passion true. 


MOONLIGHT, 


"OC 
ad 


and active hand to wait upon the customers. 
And during all this time the household affairs 
were carried on with as much care and regu 
like dis 


order or neglect, but all was in its place, and 


larity as ever. There was nothing 
evrything done at the right time. 
**I can’t think how you manage,’’ said Ed 


ward, one day, when he came into the neat sit 


) . 
ting-room, and sat down to a comfortably 


dressed dinner, at a time when he knew Mary 
was in the midst of a large wash. 
‘iod helps me,’’ said Mary, kissing his 


cheek, ‘‘by giving me strength and fore- 


thought.”’ 


In the course of a few months, from the 
effects of incessant care and attention, Edward’s 
business began sensibly to increase; and in a 
inner, he 
found himself a well-established tradesman. 
And he felt, and acknowledged, that this pros- 
perous turn in his affairs was mainly attributa 
ble to the of his 
wife, who, instead of lamenting her hard fate 


influence and exertions 
in being obliged to economize and exert her- 
self in every possible way, had resolutely set to 
work, and by her cheerful industry and ecare- 
ful had 


crisis of failure and disgrace. 


management, averted a melancholy 


MOONLIG 


MARY LEE. 


The moon shines now, as then it shone 
I gaze out on the silent lea, 

And thus recall that vision flown, 
That is so beautiful to me. 


A gentle step advances near, 

A low, sweet voice my dream doth wake, 
A voice that charms my willing ear ; 

Ah, dreams may go for its sweet sake. 


The moon lends lustre to her hair, 
A depth to those most loving eyes, 
And she doth more of beauty wear, 
Than when we met ‘neath moonlit skies 


For winsome Clara is my wife, 

Whose loyal heart is brave and warm 
The sharer of my peace in life, 

The rainbow in its storm. 
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MAY MORELLE,. 


BY MRS. BELLA G. MINTER. 


Aw invalid lay in a curtained room, 
Her cheek was wan, but her eye was bright, 
And a sunbeam chased from her brow its gloom, 
And haloed it o’er with a golden light. 
Farewell to the Winter, so dark and drear,” 
She murmured, in accents, soft and low, 
While down her cheeks stole a pearly tear, 
And a glad smile vanquished the look of woe 
That had hovered around her wan lips long, 
And hushed in her bosom its gush of song. 


The Spring has come; oh, the warm bright 
Spring ! 
With ite bursting buds, and blooming flowers ; 
the trilling bird, on its speeding wing, 
gladly along through the wild-wood 
wers; 
( the silvery streams, with their music sweet, 
fave burst from their fetters of ice at last, 
hounding along, the glad waters meet 
i the flowery vale, where the Winter’s blast 


it 


ans not through boughs that are bleak and } 


bare, 
ince the smiling Spring hung the green leaves 


there. 


There's a fount of joy in my bosom now, 
And the bow of hope spans the waters clear ; 
The deep gloom fades from my weary brow, 


POPP 


Since the sunlight breaks, and the Spring is } 
4 


here ; 


WAYSIDE 


Oh, my pulses bound with a joyous thrill, 

And a tide of love through my being flows, 
As I list to the song of the purling rill, 

And gaze on the greensward freed from snows 
That covered the earth with a mantle white, 

And chilled my heart with a gloom like night.”’ 


Aye, the Spring had come, and the Summer too ; 
But the soft breeze murmured a requiem low, 

While white flowers sparkling in Summer dew, 
Were gently laid o'er a death-cold brow, 

And the white hands, meekly folded, lay 
In sweet repose on her pulseless breast, 

And the smile on the beautifal lips of clay, 
Made her look like a weary child at rest ; 

But death had come with a slaying hand, 
And her soul went forth to the spirit-land. 


Now the wild flowers bloom o'er her early grave, 
The Hawthorn sweet, and Forget-me-not, 
In a lonely dell where the willows wave, 

Where, in life, she had made it a favorite spot, 
Where oft she had sat till the moon's pale beam 
Had played on the brook with a silver light, 
And the night-bird wailed ‘mid the leaves of green, 

And the world grew still in the hash of night ; 
Oh ! farewell May—be your slumbers sweet 
In the vale where the tinkling rivulets meet! 


Mountain Cove. Va 
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BY FANNY FALES. 


How beautiful to see 
The wayside roses climbing o’er the wall, 


And in the long grass fall, 
Pouting red lips at me. 


An odor, pure and sweet, 
Their gift to the June morning, fills the air ; 
The golden Bee is there, 

And the quick whir and beat 


Of little, shining wings, 
Tell that the humming bird is quaffing there, 
Wine from each chalice fair, 

That leaves no stings. 


A sad thought at my heart, 
Had kept it aching all the weary night, 
Sending me cheeks of white ; 

Oh, will it ne’er depart ? 


But, when beside the way, 
The roses lifted their sweet faces up, 
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I said, within my cur 
There is a joy to-day. 


The One who made these flowers, 
To climb with dainty feet the moss-grown wall, 
And peep from grasses tall, 

Perfuming all the hours, 


As well as sun sends rain, 
Sends cloud and storm; they only sweeter grow, 
With me if it were so, 

From loss what gain. 


Some wall of hope to-day 
I'll climb, and blossom into smiles; maybe 
A sorrowing one may see, 

And take heart on his way. 


This life is ne’er so chill, 
But by the wayside we a rose may find, 
To soften the rough wind, 

And something sweet distil, 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘* But a true Poet, a man in whose heart resides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eternal 
melodies,’ is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation.’’-—CarLyLe. 


CHAPTER XKXI. 


He came right forward, answering the little 
shriek which died, for faintness, on her lips, with 
a stifled, ‘‘ Jessie! Jessie!’ But he drew his arm 
around her very tenderly, and she laid her head on 
his shoulder, and sobbed long, deep sobs, and 
every one went to the soul of Dudley Leighton, 
sharp as the thrust of a sword. And kneeling 
down there by the bedside, and mutely caressing 
the heart of the woman which all that was truest 
and noblest in his nature loved best on earth, 


Dudley Leighton cursed himself for the sin of the ; 


last two months, and swore, in his soul, that a life 


of loving tenderness should repay Jessie Rowe for } 


the wrong he had done her. Certainly it was not 
in the heart of a man, much less in the heart of 
one 80 easily touched with any sight or story of 
suffering as was his, to look on that face, and not 
suffer keen self-reproach. 

‘* You do love me still, don’t you, Dudley ?*’ and 
she clung to him, shivering. 

‘Yes; I swear that, Jessie, villain as I am and 
have been, and I shall prove it to you before I 
leave.”’ 

And the words comforted her. 
head back on the pillows, and watched, with her 
half-closed eyes, the flakes of golden sunshine em- 
broidering the carpet, and she thought it was a 
type of the light which had come to her life after 


the storm ; but the sunshine fell swiftly into the ? 


shadows of night. 


knew all his weakness, all his sin! 


It was greater, far, than she had imagined, for 
Stephen had softened and concealed much, and } only be consummated a little more suddenly and 
when the man related the circumstances of his } quietly than we imagined; and if the ceremony 
awakening from his fall, in Canada, to find Alicia } 


Thorne bending over him, and what followed, Jes- } 


sie wrung her hands almost fiercely from his grasp, 


conclusion. 


‘*And now, Jessie Rowe, I have told you all, and ; 
} Mrs. Rutledge sent up her ball dress, which, on ac- 


you know just what a fool and a scoundrel I have 


been, and yet it was not 7, but something in me, } 
i and half a day’s alteration by her dress maker, 


maddened, infatuated by a beautiful, artful wo- 
man, who understood her power too well ; and yet, 
Jessie, have pity upon the weakness of the man 


She leaned her ‘ 


} has put it in nice order for you. 


who has only this to plead, that, despite all his 
weakness, he loves you better than his own life. 

And there was a voice in the girl's heart that 
plead stronger than all Dudley’s eloquence. She 
put her hands in his. ‘I will forgive you, Dud 
ley ;’’ but even he could never guess what it cost 
her to say this. 


She was able to get up that night, and go down 


to tea. Grandma Rowe was greatly rejoiced t 


} find that all difficulties had been removed betwixt 
; the 


lovers. Jessie looked pale, but quiet, and 
Dudley had no eyes for anything beside her, and 
thought now almost with loathing, of the beauti- 
ful Southerner, Alicia Thorne ! 

After the two went into the parlor, there was no 
further allusion to the past. Jessie's forgiveness 


was what became her, silent and entire, though the 


truth must and would rankle in a soul like hers, 
through all the days of her life. 

And late that evening, as Dudley sat at her feet, 
on the little ottoman of Mrs. Price's manufacture, 
she said to him, ‘‘ Now, what is it that you had tc 
tell me, Dudley de 

“Are you quite strong enough to hear it, dar- 
ling’”’ 


** Oh, it’s nothing to trouble me, you 


yes ; 
said.’ 
‘*Of course not. 
tidings for my pet. 
** Well, then, I want to hear these.’’ 


“It is that I shall be obliged to return to New 


I’ve nothing now but pleasant 
”) 


And Dudley sat down by the bedside, and in that > York day after to-morrow night, and when I re- 
hour of penitence and remorse he told the whole turn, I wish you to accompany me, my wife !” 

story of the past, holding nothing back, and Jessie } 
$ pale. 


“Oh, Dudley!” she started, and grew very 


‘* Don’t be disturbed about it, Jessie. It will 


> takes place in the little village church some morn- 


ing, instead of in Mrs. Rutledge’s elegant parlors, 
with all the elite of New York to witness it, nei- 


buried her face in her palms, and groaned out } ther of us will be less happy.” 


sharply; for the rest, she listened quietly to the ' 


‘** But, Dudley, I am in no wise prepared for 
this.’ 
“Perhaps you are more so than you imagine. 


count of her husband’s illness, she did not wear, 


You see we have 


anticipated all your objections.” 
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Jessie Rowe passed her hand over her forehead 
wearily. ‘‘I can't think about it to night, Dud- 
ley. ‘To-morrow I will tell you.” 

‘Only say yes, Jessie, and don't ‘think’ at 


all 


But he could not induce her to do this, and he } 


was in quite too complying a mood to urge it 


strenuously, not doubting but he could persuade her ; 


easily to do so in the morning. 
But little slumber weighed down the eyelids of 
Jessie Rowe that night; she lay awake, revolving 


the proposition which Dudley had made just before } 
they separated thatevening. She was restless, and } 
really not happy, though she tried to shut her eyes § 
to the truth that Dudley had fallen from his } 


throne in her soul, for Jessie was above any petty 


feeling of triumph in having regained her lover; ; 
but now the first joy of reconciliation was over, : 


and she was free from the magnetism of his pres 
ence and caresses; she was enabled to weigh the 
matter more calmly, and she felt, as a high-minded 


woman naturally would, that something was due to } 
? and of course, neither could apprehend the other. 
} Perhaps Jessie did not fully appreciate the position 
‘ of her betrothed, and then, little as she knew of 
} the nature of men, she could not feel how hard it is 
} for the best and noblest to say, ‘I have done 
) wrong—forgive me 


Alicia Thorne. She could not marry Dudley until 
he had seen her, and apologized for his conduct, 
and explained his true relations with herself. 
‘‘She will, of course, relinquish him at once, 
reasoned the girl, judging all women by herself; 
and as her regard for Dudley was only a passing 


fancy, her self-love will just undergo a slight } 
) . . . 
; ently, and they had a long, serious discussion, and 


wound. 
‘* He, too, must perceive that it will be a much 
more honorable course than to marry me without 


acquainting the lady, as though he were ashamed | 


of it. Then, how mortified I should feel, were we 


ever to meet under these circumstances, for Dudley } 
would seem, in her eyes, a coward all the days of { 
{ tion, and then Dudley remembered that he had en- 
gaged to meet a client in New Haven, and could 
} not retarn until the next morning, and they sepa- 
rated, each hoping the other would undergo a 


her life.”’ 
‘Well, Jessie, you’ve concluded to do what I 
proposed, like the very good little girl that you 


are?” asked Dudley, as he went into the parlor } 


after breakfast. 
The girl’s face grew serious. “I must have a 


long talk with you, Dudley. Take the rocking- } 


chair, and I'll sit here,” drawing up before the 
grate the tasteful little easy chair which Abbie 
had brought her from Paris. 


And Jessie talked long and earnestly, saying all | 


she had revolved in her mind the night before, and 
Dudley Leighton’s brow grew dark as he listened. 
At last, when she spoke of his returning to the 
city, and seeking an interview with Alicia Thorne, 
he sprang up angrily, and paced the floor in great 
agitation. 

‘« Jessie, would you have me make a fool of my- 
self? Ask that woman’s pardon, indeed! I hope 
I shall never look upon her face again to the day 
of my death !” 

‘ But you owe her this, Dudley. Alicia Thorne 
expects to be your wife, and it is your duty to see 
her, disagreeable as it may be.” 

“ Duty ! Fudge !”’ and there rose up before the 


ae 

young man a Vision of that proud face, flashing 

down its withering contempt upon him, and he fairly 
writhed under the thought 

‘* Jessie, you are perfectly absurd and squeamish 
in this matter. I assure you Alicia Thorne has 
none of your super-refinement of feeling, and 
( wouldn’t thank me for getting down on my knees 
and asking her forgiveness for flirting with her 

‘* Neither should I, Dudley ; but I do ask you to 
preserve your own manliness free from dishonor 
Her tones were cold and pained 

‘ And you think this the way to do it?” 

“The only way.” 

** How cowardly it would look, Jessie !’”’ 

She lifted up her great, wondering eyes upon 
him. ‘It is the only thing which will save you 
from cowardice, Dudley 

And here these two confronted each other, when 
their souls could never harmonize, for they oceu- 
; pied entirely different horizons of vision, and Jes- 


} sie interpreted courage according to her own 


moral altitude, as Dudley did according to his, 


But from her stand point she could not see differ- 


before it ceased, Jessie's face was locked into an 
expression of iron resolution, which Dudley had 
never seen there before; never, except when it 
flashed upon him a moment that Summer noon 
when she sat in the kitchen assorting flower seeds. 
They wore away half the morning in this conversa- 


change of sentiment before they met. 
Dudley Leighton believed himself a courageous 
man. He could have walked right up to the can- 
non’s mouth without flinching; but after all, there 
was a lack of trae moral force in the man’s soul 
He was afraid to meet Alicia Thorne; afraid of 
her scathing satire and contempt; and he would 
sooner have bartered his self-respect, than con- 
fronted her face to face with the truth. And Jes- 
sie was restless and wretched all that day. She 
walked up and down the room, holding silent com- 
munion with herself, and her lips closed firmer to- 
} gether in their expression of high resolve. She 
felt, too, that Dudley owed her something here 

‘ that it was no light thing she had forgiven, and 
that he should be willing to make some conces- 
sions for her sake. 

Dudley did not return until late the next morn- 
ing, the stage having met with an accident, which 
delayed him two hours, and he found Jessie more 

} resolute than she had been the previous day, re- 
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and a memory that would sting me all the days of 


‘ my life.” 


displeasure, availed to change her, and he could not ; 
understand that here was one of the grand moral | 
epochs of Jessie Rowe's life ; that, to her everlast- < 


ing praise, it should be told in Heaven that that 
fragile, sorely-tempted girl lived true to her ideal of 


Right, when all the tenderness of her heart pleaded ' 


against it; when every fibre of her love quivered 
to Duadley’s prayer, ‘‘Do not, Jessie, let me go 
without you.” 

But of this he had no conception, for not unto 
him had it been given to gaze far down the vistas 


of the soul of Jessie Rowe. 


He was a very impressible man, and his feelings 
began at last to reflect something of hers, but after 
all, it was only a reflection. He walked up and 
down the room, thinking that it would be no terri 
ble thing to face Alicia Thorne, tell her the truth, 
and have it over with. Certainly he was man 
enough not to be afraid of any woman, and at last 


he went up to Jessie, as she sat by the fire, ber 


$ hands folded in her lap, and her sallow face looking 


d 
But he saw that she suffered; he saw it by the 


white face, and the quivering lips, and so he said to 
her, “‘ It is nonsense ; perfect nonsense, Jessie, for 
you to hold on to this notion, Why will you dis- 
tress yourself, and me also, by persisting in it ?’’ 

Her face rose into a sudden glow. 
must reverence the man that I marry.”’ 

‘* Goodness, child, is that it! Well, now, don’t 
you suppose I’ve got some faults, and ain’t you go- 
ing to show any pity to them?”’’ 


wistfully into the flames. ‘‘ Jessie, it shall be as 
you say ; I will see Alicia Thorne !’’ 
‘You will come back to me week after next ; 


oh, Dudley, you will not fail to come !’’ murmured 
Jessie Rowe, while Dudley sat there with his head 


in her lap, and her fingers in his hair, as the time 


; drew near for the stage to call. 


** Because, I | 


They had passed four very happy hours together. 


* She had opened her heart wider to her betrothed, 


than she had ever done before, and he had looked 
into some of its unfathomable fountains of tender- 


> 
¢ ness, 


Yes, Dudley; I can show pity to your faults, 


just as I would have you to mine. I could forgive 
anything in the man I married, which was a fault 
of impulse, or of passion !”’ 


“Tf I was a drunkard, or a murderer, for in- | 
; will be to you.” 


stance ?”’ laughing, in spite of himself. 


“T could forgive you, if you were these, not ha- } 
temptation or weakness, } 


bitually, but in some 
which would make your acts more a madness, than 


And they had been laying many plans for the fu- 
ture—esuch plans as the young and inexperienced 
are likely to lay. God help them. 
her head, until the brown locks brushed his cheeks. 
‘* Jessie, the hours will be longer to me than they 


He drew down 


Just then they heard the rumbling of the stage 


wheels ; but in the long, weary days that followed, 


+ Jessie Rowe laid up these words in her heart, and 


a part of yourself; I might follow you to the prison, 


or to the gallows, Dadley, with the loving tender- ; 


ness of a true wife; but I could not love a man 
who was a coward, who calmly and deliberately 
would part with his own dignity of character.”’ 


they were like a song that comforted her. 
So, after he had gone, she came back, and sat 


} down in the lonely little parlor, until the night 
‘ - . . 
came and folded her away in it. 


‘Well, child, what quality, above all, do you ; 


demand in your husband ?” 
**Moral courage ! 
cowardice. 


I loathe, I hate, I abhor | 
From the hour in which I discovered | 


that my husband's soul was blighted with this curse, } 
; pair, and had been laying plans all that day, for a 


my love would receive its death-blow. 


‘It might be a long, slow dying out; so long, that { 
; next week. 


it might kill me first; but surely my affections or 
I must die.’’ 


2 

There was something grand about the little fig- ; 
ure leaning up against the wall, with the light on } 
its face, making it seem almost the face of an } 


angel. 
the grandeur of these sentiments, something of the 


real altitude of that girl’s soul, dawned dimly upon 
him. 

He went up to her, and said, with real humility, 
‘*I don’t believe I’m half worthy of you, Jessie 
Rowe !”’ 

“Oh, don't say that, Dudley,’”’ with a depreca- 
ting gesture. 

‘‘And you think it would be ‘cowardly’ in me 
to marry you, without first seeing Alicia Thorne ?’’ 


Dudley looked at her, and something of { 


Pinta 


“T think it would not be high, noble, brave, | 


Had she done right? According to the light 
that is in you, must be your answer! 
CHAPTER XXtl. 
Mrs Rutledge was greatly disappointed when she 
found Dudley had returned alone, for she ran down 
stairs, expecting to congratulate the newly-married 


magnificent bridal party which was to come off the 


She was quite provoked at Jessie, and did not 
wholly conceal this from Dudley, and she was un- 
easy, too, for she felt that it would be a somewhat 
dangerous experiment to trust that young gentle- 
man again within the sphere of Alicia Thorne ; 
for, of course, Abbie could not respond to Jessie's 
view of the matter. Dudley had intended to see 
Alicia that night; but somehow his enthusiasm 
had abated a little after his interview with Abbie. 

‘She was a little goosie, and I shall just write 
to her, and tell her my opinion on the matter,’ 
murmured Abbie to herself, after her visitor had 
gone. ‘‘One thing’s certain, if I'd gotten such 
good hold of Dudley Leighton, I wouldn’t have 
trusted him into danger again. It’s just like Jes- 
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sie, for all the world; but she don’t know as much 
of mankind as I do. 
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; feetly aghast at the storm of mingled passion and 
, tenderness with which she received the announce- 


* T'm just provoked, too, to think that party has ; 


to be put off, for Mr. Rutledge is getting on so ; 
rage, wounded pride, and passionate tenderness tore 


nicely. 


‘* However, I'll settle the matter by having the } 


ceremony performed here, and I'll write to Jessie 
to-morrow, to pack up, and come down here at 
once, and we'll see to her trowssean. 

‘But I do wish this 
Thorne 


was over. 


} night, she murmured, ‘‘ No; 


ment. It was vain to attempt to appease her. 
She shut herself in her own room, and jealousy, 


And all through the 
I will not give him 


the soul of Alicia Thorne. 


> up. No other woman shall ever call him husband. 
} By fair means, or foul, I will be the wife of Dudley 


interview with Alicia } 
I thought, by Dudley’s man- } 


ner, he didn’t anticipate it with any great degree ; 


of pleasure 
would 
‘*I wish I could do something to help things 


along.’ She paused, thought fully for a few mo- 


and I certainly shouldn't think he } 


Leighton.”’ 
“T must go round this very evening, and see 
Alicia ; it won't do to put it off any longer; but 


} hang it, I'd a good deal rather cut off my right 
} hand,”’ said Dudley Leighton, as he wheeled round 
’ his office chair to the stove, and sat down with 


ments, then the lady's brow lightened, and she re- } 
; I put it off, the more I dread it, and I’ve been here 


sumed her walk, slipping the rings around her fin- 
gers. 


“TU just send for Mrs. May, to-morrow | 


morning, and tell her, confidentially, the whole ; 


story. 


She's a good-hearted little soul as ever | 


lived, and when she comes to hear the truth, I ; 


know she'll use her influence with her cousin, to 
have her at once relinquish Dudley.”’ 

Abbie Rutledge was as good as her resolve. The 
next morning she sent for Mrs. May, and ac- 
quainted the amazed lady with Dudley’s previous 
engagement to her friend. Abbie was a good deal 


> our house this evening. 


some very uncomfortable reflections. ‘ The longer 


three days already. She must begin to think it 
strange I do not call.”’ 

Just at that moment the door opened, and in 
walked Alfred May. ‘‘I want you to come up to 
Alicia’s sick. Where 


$ have you kept yourself, old fellow,’’ were the open- 


eurprised to perceive Mrs. May’s evident chagrin } 


and disappointment, for the former fancied the 
thing was more a flirtation than a serious matter 
on the part of the Southern lady, but Mrs. May 
blamed Dudley severely, and assured Mrs. Rat- 
ledge that he had won the affections of her cousin, 
and she feared the effect of a disclosure of the facts 
to her. However, she candidly admitted that Jes- 
sie’s claims to the gentleman were the stronger, 
and that he could not, of course, honorably marry 
any other woman. Alicia was proud, and she 
hoped would soon forget him, for really he had 
proven himself unworthy of her. Abbie winced 
somewhat at this animadversion on the man 
who was to be Jessie’s husband; but she thought 
that, under the circumstances, some freedom in the 
use of epithets was not to be denied Mrs. May. 
And she succeeded in enlisting that lady’s feelings 
#0 warmly, in behalf of her friend, that Mrs. Rut- 
ledge felt certain she would use all her influence 
with Miss Thorne, to induce her to resign Dudley 
Leighton. 

“He shall never have her—never. J to relin- 
quish the only man that I ever loved, for this cold- 
hearted, little country girl, (if she be an author- 
ess) whom I hate with deadly hatred!” and Alicia 
Thorne clenched her hands, and ground her teeth 
fiercely together, as she trod up and down the 
room that night, after she bad learned, through 
her cousin, of Dudley’s engagement to Jessie 
Rowe. 

There came no peace to the soul of the haughty 
Southerner that night. Mrs. May was struck per- 
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ing salutations. 

** I've been out of town, Al.”’ 

**So have we; but got home three days ago. A 
most devoted lover you are, that’s a fact.”’ 

** See here, Al; sit down, I want to have an 
hour’s serious talk with you.” 

**Can’t, my dear fellow. Promised I'd be home 
to dinner, as we're to have company. Now, may 
we depend upon you for this evening ?”’ 

‘*Yes sir,’ and Albert May thought it best to 
take no notice of the ungraciousness of his cousin's 
tones. The truth is, he was acting in this matter, 
simply as his cousin's agent. Alicia’s distress at 
Dudley’s conduct, had so worked upon the feelings 
of her relatives, that they were willing to do almost 
anything in her behalf, and like most persons, un- 
der the circumstances, quite ignored the wrongs of 
Jessie Rowe, in remembering those of Alicia. 
The latter was naturally violent in her expressions, 
and she solemnly affirmed that the hour which 
made the man of her love the husband of another 
woman, would be the last of her life. 

Alarmed and indignant, her cousins would have 
sent at once for Dudley, but Alicia would not per- 
mit this, and she at last prevailed on Alfred to call 
at the lawyer's office, as though nothing had hap- 
pened, and obtain his promise to visit them that 
evening ; for Alicia knew Dadley’s weakness, and 
the power of her charms. Mrs. May was a sympa- 
thetic little woman, and she loved her imperious, 
beautiful cousin, and though she had at first reeog- 
nized Jessie’s claims to Dudley, she now felt that 
Alicia’s had superseded them. Her husband was 
more indignant toward Dudley than even the 
lady, for he had heard Mrs. Rutledge’s story from 
his wife, and his feelings had not been so strongly 
enlisted in her behalf. 

Dudley Leighton made his advent at his cousin’s, 
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in a most unenviable frame of mind. Alicia was 
not able to see him in the parlor, so he was ushered 
up into her cousin’s room. 

She sat there, her head buried among the pillows 
of her easy chair, her white dressing gown care- 
lessly girded with a crimson tassel about ber waist, 
and her long, unbound hair flowing in rich bronze 
Her cheeks were pale, but her 


waves into her lap. 
eyes burned under their heavy lashes, with the 
fierce excitement, whose manifestation she well 
knew how to suppress, and altogether she was a 
picture of regal, sensuous loveliness, such as the | 


eyes of man seldom look on. 
She rose up with a slow, languid grace, and put 
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{ vants, and obtain a letter from the office, 
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which stood before him, ao pale face, set with 
haunting, reproachful eyes. 

But he rode out the next day with Alicia Thorne, 
and that night, and the next, and the next, he 
visited her, and every time he left it, the beautiful 
face wore a look of prouder triumph. 

I must write briefly of this time. 

One day, it was the fourth after Dudley’s first 
visit, Alicia found means to bribe one of the ser- 
a letter 
addressed to Dudley Leighton. 

She looked at the delicate chirography for a mo- 


‘ ment, with a smile which darkened all her beauty 


out her snowy arms, from which the deeply-gashed § 


sleeves fell away, and ber lustrous eyes beamed, and 
her glowing lips smiled on him their welcome, 
“ Dudley, I am glad to see you again.” 


then she opened the letter, and read it, gnawing 
her lip, and knotting her brows over many pas- 
sages, and then, she lighted the paper by a taper, 
and watched the small spires of flames as they 


} slowly eat it to ashes, 


He took the soft hands in his own, and kissed the { 
\ . . . ‘ 
; sidered this act, she would not have committed it; 


red cheeks. Then she motioned him to a chair, 


and said some half-caressing, half-reproachful words | 
about his not coming to see her, when shé had been } 


returned two days, and all the while her little hand 


was nestled in his, with the privilege of his affi- { 


anced bride. 


{ 

He made some incoherent apology, and ended | 
suddenly, ‘* How beautiful that mass of hair is, | 
‘ in the thoughts of Peter, the apostle, when he wrote 


Alicia!” 


**Do you think so? 


I beg you will excuse its 


disarrangement; but it pained my head so, I was } 


obliged to loosen it. 

throb,’ and she lifted his hand to her forehead. 
Should he tell her now—now while the fascina- 

tion of her presence was coming over his soul, 


Just feel how my temples | 


I love tu think, yet, that perhaps if she had con- 


I love to think that perhaps the angel who wrote 
that black deed in the life book of Alicia Thorne, 
found something either in her character, or in her 
early influences, to somewhat palliate the sin. 
Then, nothing earthly could have made Alicia 
Thorne a lady, or better, that grand old word, a 
gentlewoman ; I mean such a gentlewoman as dwelt 


to the ‘‘ strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, and Asia, be faithful, be courteous.’’ 
And nothing but the religion of Jesus Christ. 


} revolutionizing every faculty of her character, 


while his eyes were feasting upon her loveliness— >} 
now while her regal head was dropping on his } 
shoulder, or his hand was stroking the long bronze | 


tresses ? 
* How your fingers soothe the pain, Dadley ye 


And he kept on with his caressing touches, mis- | 
} them to ridicule and confusion, by satire, and con- 
temptuous remarks, if an opportunity had been 


erably, pitiably weak as he was. 


Alicia Thorne was a good actress. The young 
lawyer never imagined, for a moment, as she sat 
there, her hand clasped in his, her head resting on 
his shoulder, and her voice soft and tender in his 
ear, that one doubt of his love, one suspicion of 
his truth, darkened the heart of that beautiful 
woman. 

Some time during the evening she said to him, 
“The doctor says I must ride out to-morrow ; but 
our cousins are engaged, and I dislike so much to 
go alone.”’ 

He could not ignore the delicate hint. ‘‘ I will try 
to arrange my business so that I can get out 
for an hour.” 

“Oh, thank you, that will be better than going 
with them !”’ 

He remained until very late that night, and 
then, the miserable, infatuated man went home, 
and drank a glass of brandy, to get rid of a face 


could have made Alicia Thorne this. She was not 
instinctively, and by inherent endowment of nature, 
a lady. She had all the outward attributes of one, 
the ease, the grace, the self-possession, the social 
brilliancy; but she had not the fine fibre, the 
delicate intuitions, the grace of soud. 

At any time she would consciously, and wilfully 


have injured the feelings of others, have exposed 


thus afforded her of displaying her own wit or 


) smartness. 


So no cultivation, no social position, no-wealth, 


} no outward adorning could have made the soul of 


{ Alicia Thorne lady-dike. 


It was inherently coarse- 


{ grained ! 


And during all these days, Dudley Leighton was 
a desperate, wretched man; and as a natural con- 
sequence, he began to excuse his conduct by telling 
himself that Jessie had been unreasonable, ex- 
acting, absurd, and actually bringing himself to 
believe this. He did not define any course of ac- 
tion for the future. He forced himself to become 
absorbed in his duties during the day, and thus 
drowned the inner voices of his soul, and in the 
evening he resorted to Alicia. 

The end of all this came quickly. Late one 
evening, just a week after Dudley’s return from 
Beachwood, Mr. and Mrs. May entered the parlor 
where their cousins sat together. 
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** See here, I’ve had a despateh, which takes me 
to Baltimore to-morrow,’ exclaimed the gentleman, 
rolling up a long slip of paper. 

‘Why, I thought you and Mary had been to call 
on your friends down town,’’ responded Mr. Leigh- 
ton. 

‘So we have, but I found this awaiting me in 
the hall on my return. Now I don’t want to make 
a lonely journey of it. Mary says she'll go, and 
you and Alicia better conclude to accompany us.’’ 

‘It would make the nicest sort of a little wed- 
ding tour,’’ interposed Mrs. May, with a merry 
twinkle of her eyes. 

Her husband clapped his hands. ‘The very 
thing, Mary. I say, Dudley and Alicia, what’s the 
use of waiting ; why don't you consummate this 
thing at once’? Here’s a glorious chance !’’ 

“Oh, Al! have done with your nonsense !? and 
the hue of Alicia’s cheeks rivalled the rubies in 
her brooch 

“Begging your ladyship’s pardon, it’s the very 
best sense, real Simon pure. We all know that 
you and Dudley intend to ‘ splice hands,’ as the 
sailors say, one of these days, and here's just the 
wind and tide for it.”’ 

“Al, won't you ever get over those vulgar, nau- 
tical allusions’’’ subjoined Mrs. May, pitying Ali- 
cia’s confusion. 

And Dudley Leighton looked at the beautiful 
creature by his side, and he said to himself that 
she loved him better than Jessie, and probably he 
owed her more. He thought, now, that it was too 
late for him to retrace his steps. There had better 
come an end to all this, and no matter what hap- 
pened, he guessed he should live through it. Once 
married to Alicia, Jessie’s friends would probably 
be glad to hush up the matter, and she had only 
herself to thank, for he had gone up, honorably 
acknowledged his faults, and offered to marry her, 
and he was by no means obliged to make a fool of 
hitmself for the squeamish notions of a silly girl, 
though she was a genius. 

So the tempter whispered in the soul of Dudley 
Leighton, and so he tried to cast the blame away 
from himself, and looking on the proud beauty of 
Alicia, he said to her, ‘‘ You hear our cousin's pro- 
position, Alicia. Will you consent to it?’’ 

‘Oh, it is so sudden. I can’t think of it,” fal- 
tered the girl, in real confusion, burying her face 
in fingers that flashed with jewels. 

‘* Well, you needn't; we'll think of it all for 
you, can’t we, Al?” 

‘*To be sure. We shant start until Friday morn- 
ing, and return late next week, in time for a bridal 
party. There are three days yet for preparations, 
and Mary’s a perfect miracle of taste and expedi- 
tion in such matters. Don’t you feel inspired for a 
wedding, dear ?”’ 

‘« Perfectly,’’ answered the little lady. 

«Tt will be so delightful to take everybody by 
surprise, and then, Alicia, Madame Montague can 
get your traveling dress ready, and finish the rest 
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of the wardrobe for our return. But we old peo- 
ple must leave the young ones to talk it all over 
alone,’ and amid mischievous smiles, the lady 
courtesied, with mock deference, to the pair, took 
her husband’s arm, and they left the room. 
. And Dudley pursued the subject with argument, 
and entreaty, and Alicia’s objections were all as- 
sumed ones, So that night it was all settled, 


And that night, as the young lawyer went on 
} his way homeward, he looked up a moment on the 
; solemn faces of the stars set in the midnight sky, 
E there rose before him the still, reproachful 


face of Jessie Rowe. The dark, mournful eyes 
struck down deep, deep into his heart, as the 
thrust of no dagger could have done, ‘I wish, 
this hour, I was a dead man!’ groaned out sharp- 
ly, Dudley Leighton. But from the sin of that 
night no death could deliver his soul. 

She went slowly up stairs that night, or rather 
that morning, for she sat up nearly three hours 
} after Dudley had left, receiving the congratulations 
’ of her friends, and laying plans for the approach- 
} ing wedding. 

She went up stairs, her beautiful face kindled 

with glad triumph, and one thought shouting ex- 
ultantly through her soul, ‘I’ve won him! I’ve 
} won him!’ And there was no pity, no regretful 
thought in her heart, for the young girl over whom 
her arts had triumphed, and whose life was so soon 
to be strewn with the ashes and desolation of a 
first love. 

There must be, always, to a noble and generous 
nature, something half-mournfal, in a triumph even 
over an enemy. The thought of another's disap- 
pointment and humiliation, deserved though it may 
be, must always strike a true heart akin to pain ; 
> but —— alas for thee, Alicia Thorne ! 

; XXIIL 

** That’s all, Jessie.” 

} Simeon's gruff voice so delivered itself as he 
dropped two or three papers in Jessie's lap. 

She looked at them wearily, as though she 
hadn’t spirit to tear away the envelopes, and there 
was the sad, waiting look in the eyes of Jessie 

Rowe, which told its own story of hope deferred. 

It was a day in late November, and the Winter 

had fallen early that year, for it was snowing 
} heavily outside, and the wind was toiling, and 

battling up from the ocean, with anathemas, and 
shrieks, and lamentations, and sometimes, when 
{ it lapsed into a momentary silence, you could hear 
the waves, and the sound of their tramp on the 
shore was like the tread of an army with banners. 

But Jessie Rowe's soul went not out on the 
storm that night; it lay weary and sick, with the 
sickness of hope deferred. 

Her last letter to Dudley had not been answered, 
and it was now two weeks since she had written it, 

Meantime she had heard nothing of him, for 
Mrs. Rutledge’s first half-scolding, half-congratu- 
latory letter, calling her the dearest little over- 
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conscientious simpleton in the world, and per- 


emptorily summoning her to New York, within } 


forty-eight hours of its perusal, had been speedily 
followed by another, acquainting her with the 
second paralytic attack of Mr. Rutledge. 
proved far more serious than the first had done ; 
his life was now considered in imminent peril, and 
of course Jessie's visit was delayed. 

Stephen was called to New York, to take, in 
some wise, the place of the head of the family at 
this juncture, and Jessie had now no opportunities 
of hearing anything of her betrothed. 

Wearily went those cold, blank November days 
over the soul of the tortured girl; slow nights, and 
days of waiting, were appointed her, and that 
fear that, despite her efforts, would steal into her 
heart, sharp as a sword, cold as a death grip, that 
possibly Dudley Leighton had gone back again to 
his enchantress. 

Simeon went out into the kitchen to shake the 
snow from his overcoat, and get his supper; the fire, 
and the two glass lamps burned cheerfully in the 
pleasant little sitting-room; and at last she took up 
one of the papers, and tore away the cover, half 
unconsciously, from a paper which a friend had 
sent her from the city. 
over the paragraphs, finding nothing to interest her 
and at last she turned over the sheet, and her gaze 


settled down upon the record of marriages and | 


deaths. Nobody saw her, nobody heard her, for 
the ery was a low one, with which she sprang up ; 
but it was one that went up to God, one that over- 
threw the reason, that racked into madness the 
soul of Jessie Rowe. 

Right out into that storm, into the deep snow, 
and the battling winds, rushed that fragile girl, 
one purpose only firing her soul, and lighting, 
with the glare of insanity, the eyes set in that 
stricken face. 

She fought her way, step by step, with the angry 
winds, and the sheets of snow which hurled them- 
selves in her face, and deepened under her feet, 


step by step, toward the promontory on which } 
Sometimes she paused, } 


stood the Light House. 
and laughed out suddenly a laugh that, hearing 
once, would never have gone out of your memory, 
but have come back to you in dreams, and silences 
of the nights. 

And Jessie gained the promontory at last, and 
mounted it, covered though it was with snow. 

She stood still a moment, and looked down on 
the black waves that rushed, with the roar of a 


thousand armies, against the breast of the strong | 


old rock, and seemed to shake it with their furious 
crash. It was a fearful, fearful spectacle ; there are 


few men who could have borne, unmoved, the } 
} 


shout of the winds, the thunder of the waves ; but 
Jessie Rowe did not shrink back, or falter. 


up their white arms to take her tenderly into their 
VoL, xiv.—3 


This 


She ran her eyes listlesaly > 


' N 
the 3 
winds had unbound her hair, and the snow had } 
crowned it like a winding sheet, for its burial, and } 
it seemed to her that these seething waves lifted | 


od 





} 
} bosom to rest, and the mad girl was about plung- 


} ing into them, when suddenly she glanced up at the 

; tower, looking down on her, calm, and solemn, and 

} crowned with its great light, just as it had looked 

down on her when she and Abbie had sat in Sum- 

{ mer days on the rock, and played with the shells, 
and gathered the long tresses of sea-weed. 

And with that swift glance, there burst suddenly 
through the darkened soul of Jessie Rowe lines 
which she had read that morning in her Bible, 
‘* Be still, and know that Iam God.”’ 

It was but a moment they flashed through the 
darkness like a light, and so they were held up 
there by the hand of an angel, and they saved the 
girl from suicide ! 

In after years, Jessie could recall nothing of that 
time ; nothing but the solitary moment when she 
stood on that promontory, with the black waves 
beneath her, and those words blazed out on ber, 
and then the darkness shut down again. 

How she reached the rock, how she left it, she 

» never knew. But she made her way down, and 
then, with some faint glimmer of consciousness, 
which, perhaps, the words had left in her soul, she 

} set her face toward Mrs. Price’s dwelling. 

It was nearly two miles from the Light House, 
and that delicate girl forght her way through 
blasts that raised her off her feet—through sleet 
that pelted her down to the ground—through 
: drifts of snow that rose up like polished walls, to 

impede her way. And this was Jessie Rowe, over 
whose stories strong men bowed themselves, and 
wept with the tender hearts of little children, and 
> whose teachings gentlewomen took into their souls, 

/ and grew stronger and better; whose name was 
becoming, even in her youth, a joy and a blessing 
by many hearthstones through the land ; 

} Jessie Rowe, battling her way through that wild 

} night, when not a dog would have ventured out 

) into the storm, and all because it had fallen to her, 


this was 


as it so often does to Genius, to cast the great 
Treasury of her affections on one unworthy of it. 

‘* Goodness, Jason, what a night this is! I hope 
there ain't no livin’ critter, either man or beast, 
; outin it. Are you sure you shet down the scuttle, 

the last load o’ corn you carried up garret,’’ said 

Mrs. Price, as she folded up her sewing for that 

evening. 

Mr. Price looked up from some accounts of the 
year’s profits, which he was absorbed in. ‘‘ Yes; 
I remember hookin’ it down the very last thing.” 

‘* What's that! didn’t I hear somethin’ at the 

} front gate !’”? suddenly asked the woman, pushing 
} away her basket of work, and listening intently. 

} Oh, wife, it’s only the wind. Do you 4'pose 
} any mortal’d ventur out such a night.” 

But in a moment he, too, heard a noise that was 
not like the sound of the wind, but like that of 
feet making their way painfully along. 

‘T tell you, Jason Price, it isn't the wind ; 
} there's somebody at the door now!” and Mrs 
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Price caught up a light, and was started out into 
the hall, when the front door suddenly burst open, 
and a figure, wrapped in snow, with the tangled 
hair streaming about its face, rushed into the hall, 
toward the sitting-room, and fell down just as it 
gained the threshhold. For one moment Mr. and 
Mrs. Price stood still; then the latter rushed for- 
ward with a shriek: 

‘* Jessie Rowe ! God help us !”’ 

In « moment the whole house was roused; the 


‘hired man,’’ who had retired, and the girl Mrs. 
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} her?” 
t 


Price had taken, out of sympathy, to work for her | 
board that Winter, all gathered, with faces of | 


white horror and pity, round the apparently dead 
girl 

Mr. Price raised her, and laid her on the lounge, 
but there was no sign of life about her, and though 
he was a man of strong nerves, his hands shook 
like a child's, as he put the draggled hair away 
from her face, and said, in a choked voice, ‘‘she’s 
gone, wife !”’ 

‘ Now, don’t say that, unless you want to kill me 
right out,” cried his wife, sharply. ‘‘ Run, Jim, and 
fill the lite tub with hot water and mustard, and 
you, Nancy, get some flannels to rub her. We 
must have brandy down her throat quick.’’ 

Mrs. Price was one of those few women who are 
equal to any emergency. Her limbs shook so, that 
she could searcely stand, but she hastened to her 
closet for restoratives, though there was a choking 
fear at her heart. 

The men and the women worked faithfully, pour- 
ing brandy down the throat of the unconscious 
girl; rubbing her limbs, and bathing her feet, 
while the still, lifeless face seemed to mock all their 
efforts 

But at last Mrs. Price sobbed out a ‘‘ Thank 
God,’’ as she saw the muscles relapsing round the 
set mouth. Finally there followed broken moans, 
and convulsive struggles, lapsing down into faint- 
ing fits, and slowly Jessie Rowe came back to life. 

‘* Poor little lamb, to think of her out such a 
sobbed Mrs. Rowe, rubbing, meanwhile, 
‘What can have hap- 


night '”’ 
the little 


pened ! 


half-frozen feet. 


her ! 

‘ You don’t s’pose, Dorothy, they've been burnt 
out, or murdered alive, down there to the shore, do 
you! 
figure tenderly in his arms. 

‘* Ged only knows, Jason. 
down there hut Sim and Granny Rowe, and it don’t 
seem as, thoughshe coyld a got off without their 
It’s, nothin’ short of a miracle, that 
I should have s’posed she'd 
It breaks my 


knowin’ it. 
she got here alive. 
dropped down dead on the way. 
heart to think of it! Precious little dove. 
At that moment the girl lifted her head, and 
stared a moment, wildly around her, then it sank 
back heavily again on the breagt.of Mr. Price. 
The village clogk had jugt giyen a solitary ery 
through the darkness, and the storm, spent of its 


} past seven when he 


Somethin’ must a shook the senses out on } 


fury, was sobbing down to rest, when there was @ 
thundering summons at Mrs. Price's front door, and 
the next minute Simeon Sage, followed by Mr. 
Sears, broke into the room. Neither stopped to 
shake off the snow which completely encased their 
figures, but both cried out, in eager voices, ‘ Is 
Jessie Rowe here, or have you heard anything of 


* She’s in the bed room there,”’ answered Mr. 
Price, who happened to be the only person in the 
sitting-room, and he nodded his head toward the 
door at which his wife suddenly presented herself. 

The two men gat down, ‘all in a tremble,” as 
Mrs. Price expressed it, completely overcome at 
this termination of their long, torturing anxiety. 

** Now, Simeon Sage, I should like to know what 
this here all means !"’ exclaimed Mrs. Price, break- 
ing at once into the subject 

But it was a long time before her curiosity could 
be in any wise satisfied, for they all talked together, 
each interrupting the other, and Mr, Price and 
Mr. Sears, though they were habitually taciturn, 
in this instance actually drowned Mrs. Price’s and 
Sim's voices, and there was not a dry eye among 
the group. 

‘* How did she get here? 
feoted it in this storm. It would be impossible for 
a delicate little body like her, when it’s as much as 
we could do, to head our way up,’’ inquired Mr, 
Sears. 

Mr. Price commenced detailing the manner in 
to his house, and fallen 
and bere the gen- 


She never could have 


which Jessie had broken in 
down ** like dead,’’ on the flo 
tleman’s story was cut short by his spouse, who was 
information from Simeon, 


oT; 


striving to elicit some 
and this young gentleman's story was in turn super- 
seded by Mr. Sear's. 

At last, however, Simeon succeeded in obtaining 


it was about half 


me 
ited 
returt 


that 
ed to the sitting-room, 
after supper, and found Jessie He 
was not surprised at this, as he supposed she had 
run upstairs, and one of the papers he had brought 
her from the office that evening, lay opened on the 
floor, just as though she had dropped it in ahurry, 


a hearing, and he st 


was not there. 


/ In a few moments his grandmother entered the 


asked the farmer, as he held the cold, limp ; 


There ain't nobody { 


{ 
| 


room. 

‘* Where's Jessie 

‘* She's run off up stairs, I s’ pose,’ 
swer. 

‘*But she ought to know better than to stay 
She'll sartain catch her 


’’? was her first inquiry. 
’ was the an- 


up there in this cold. 
death. 

‘* Wall, if she once got a dreamin’, she wouldn't 
know it, if she was freezin’ stiff.’’ 

Mrs. Rowe waited a few minutes for Jessie's re- 
turn, and then took up the light, and went out, 
saying, ‘‘I b’lieve that girl’s sot on gettin’ her 
death o’ cold.”’ 

Simeon heard the old woman call her grand- 
daughter several times, and then go muttering up 
stairs. 
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Two or three minutes later she returned; her | 
{ Price, if I could get my hands on his bones now, 


face had a frightened expression, and she trembled 
all over. 


where to be found up stairs.’ 


WAIT AND SEE. 


‘* Sim, Jessie ain’t in her room, nor any- 
5 one 


They searched all over the house, and went to > 


the back and front doors, and shouted, “ Jessie,’’ 
at the top of their voices; but the wind drowned 
them like the 
When they returned to the sitting-room, his grand- 
mother was almost beside herself, and Simeon, 
though he had more self-control, equally alarmed. 

‘*She’s run off; she won’t live five minutes, in 
this storm ; oh, Sim, you must hunt her up,’’ cried 
the old woman, wringing her hands. 

“Well, don’t give way so, Grandmother; I'll 
start right off, though I don’t know where to start, 
but she couldn't get far in this storm.”’ 

‘“‘And what if she should be buried in the snow. 
Somethin’ must a come over her all on a sudden.”’ 


blasts of a thousand trumpets. { 


‘She was sittin’ quiet enough by the fire, when | 


I came in, and only looked up for her papers. 
P’raps they brought her some bad news, though 
she didn’t open but one.” 

“Do, Sim, jest run it over, and see, afore you 


start,” continuing to wring her hands. 
And running his eyes over the paper, he came 
upon the marriage of Dudley Leighton with Alicia 


Thorne, and then they knew. 
So Simeon had started out, and with much diffi- 
The 


culty, made his way to Mr. Sear’s whole 


family were, of course, quite horrified at his story, | 


and Mr. Sears had at once started off, got out his 
wagon, and took his wife up to Mrs. Rowe's, despite 
the storm. It was all she could do to keep the 
nearly distracted old woman from plunging out of 
Mr. Sears 
their 


the house in search of her grandchild 

and Simeon had at started off 
search; but the fast-falling snow had, of course, 
covered any tracks of Jessie's feet, and it was very 


once on 


diffieult to urge the horse forward in the face of 


the storm. 

Then an awfal fear clung to the hearts of both 
the men, though they did not speak it, as they 
made there to the the 
shrieking waves told them no story 

Saddenly a thought of Mrs. Price flashed upon 
It was possible, that, in her madness, a 


way down shore where 


Simeon, 
desire might have taken possession of Jessie to see 
her friend, vain as was the hope of reaching het 
through the storm 

So the two men had concluded to start for Mrs 
Price’s, searching all the way, in the darkness, for 
the gleam of Jessie's gray merino 

They had given up all hope of finding her be- 
fore they reached Mrs. Price’s; not deeming it 
possible she could have come so far, and yet, not 
daring to turn back without her. 


A low, painful moan here flitted in through the } 
bed-room, and cut its way into all their hearts. | 
** He’s a villain of the blackest dye, and God will } 


curse him for it,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Price, in a 


broken voice. 
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‘* So he is,” answered Simeon ; “I tell you, Miss 
they wouldn’t go out on ‘em, till ’'d broken every 
in his body,’’ and Simeon emphasized his 
words, 

‘‘T'd help you along myself, the rascal; what if 
it had been my Abbie,’’ responded Mr. Sears, 
while Price muttered something 
sufficently fiery in his throat. His wife looked up 
in astonishment, and then she remembered that, 
during all the years of her married life, she had 
never known her husband to take an oath into his 
lips, and she thought she must have misappre- 


his neighbor 


{ hended him now. 


‘* We must leave him to God, I s’pose; but he’s 
broke Jessie's heart, he’s broke her heart,’ and 
here she, too, broke down. 

They all went in to look at her. She lay there, 
poor, drenched, storm-stricken flower, a pitiful 
sight, with her eyes closed, and her face ghastly 
white, saving the black circles around her eyes ; 
she lay still, mostly, muttering incoherently, while 
cold shivers faintly convulsed the small, delicate 
limbs. 

The two men could not look on her, they turned 
away, and when Simeon at last spoke, he said, 
more to himself than his hearers, “ It’s a miracle, 
she stood it through that storm, a miracle that she 
didn't fall down dead by the way.” 

‘So it was; it was God led her. 

And as Mrs. Price spoke these words, the first 
grey light broke over the eastern hills, and the 
black masonry of the clouds wavered and parted 
the wind sobbed in its death, and so, out 


” 


before it; 
of that mad, clamorous night, was borne a day beau- 
tifal and glorious, a day appareled in white wools, 
adorned in pearls, and all precious jewels. 

The men left immediately, in order to relieve the 
anxiety of the women at home, and that day Jessie 
towe was attacked with a terrible brain fever, and 
for the next three weeks she looked death in the 


face. There she lay, in Mrs. Price’s front chamber, 


just as the dead were lying under the snows outside, 


stricken, unconscious, motionless, except in occa- 
sional paroxysms of madness, when she would lift 
up her arms, and call for Dudley Leighton to save 
her, for the storm had come, and she could not 
fight her long way through it; and at such times 
it took two strong men to keep that fragile girl 
from rushing out of bed, and leaping from her 
window into the snow, and then again she would 
lie quiet, and moan for hours, the moans of a 
breaking heart. 

Mrs. Price watched over the girl by night and 
day, with the tenderness of a mother. The best 
physicians were brought from the city; but they 
wrote their prescriptions with grave faces, for it 
seemed scarcely probable that delicate frame could 
battle through another day, with the fever that 
fired its pulses, and scorched with tongues of flame 
the blood that hurried along its veins. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














A COMEDY 


A snort time since, I placed two hermit-crabs in 
acup. One was about an inch and a half, the 
other three quarters of an inch, in length. They 
both seemed to recover their health and spirits. 
As it is highly amusing to witness a lobster-crab 
proceed to occupy a new shell, I placed in the cup 
a purpura, that had several old barnacle shells at- 
tached parasitically upon it. The little crab seemed 
as lively as a kitten, and about as full of pranks. 
He very quickly crept inside the shell, and hid 
himself from view, whether intentionally or not it 
is impossible for me to say. Immediately after- 
wards, the large crab came to the smooth lip of the 
whelk, and put in his claw, in the usual style of all 
members of his family, to see if anything was there 
to hinder his quiet occupancy of the dwelling. 
We can fancy how the mischievous little crab 
would shrink into the very end whorl as soon ashe got 
a hint of his big brother’s procedure. Being satis- 
fied with his survey, the sober hermit lifted up his 
soft and beautiful painted “continuation,” and let 
it drop with a graceful curve inside the aperture, 
then moved it about to find a proper spot on which | 
to hook it. Not an instant elapsed before he 
whipped it out again with the celerity of 
lightning. He was inarage. He had been tricked 
and insulted, and in his fright, perhaps, thought 
he was injured, instead of only being slightly 
tickled. Revenge was evidently indicated by his 
excited movements. Presently the wee practical 
joker peeped up, doubtless thinking his pranks 
had been taken in good part. Such was not the 
case. No sooner did he appear, than he was 
clutched, and, in spite of his puny opposition, a 
forcible ejectment was served upon him, in addition 
to which he received rather a severe personal 
chastisement. The large crab then quickly seated 
himself in his testaceous castle, and I have no } 
doubt, thought himself at last supremely happy. : 
Alas! nor we, nor peaceful hermits, like our friend, 
ean make sure of anything long. His quiet was { 
speedily disturbed. The infant Pagurus, searching 
about, found an empty barnacle shell on the top of } 


the whelk, and in this he ensconced himself. 


~ etietteaea a eee eee 


From this turret he put out his claws, and annoyed § 
his brother by catching hold of his sensitive } 
antennx, without the latter having any power to 
punish his troublesome relation, in consequence of ; 
not being able to bend his claws over behind his 
head. ‘The only plan would have been for him to 
come out of his shell, and mount up to where his } 
adversary was so snugly seated; but this he did : 
not seem to think of, but evidently preferred set- 
tling despairingly down into the innermost re-* 
cesses of the purpura, out of reach of petty annoy- ( 
ances. Next day I dropped into the miniature tank 
an old whelk shell, the surface of which had been 
worn smooth by constant knocking about on the | 
(40) 
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AQUARIUM 


beach. It was rather a peculiar shell, being 
nearly full of various sized holes. Into this object 
the large crab quickly entered, and took up his 
abode. The little fellow, being left in his elevated 
position, soon deserted it, and roamed about in 
search of food. I took this opportunity of lifting 
out the original shell, put a little sea-weed in the 
eup, and left the brothers forthe night. Next day, 
on looking in, I was astonished to find the small 
crab in two pieces—its body being broken off at the 
waist, if [may sotermit. The two large claws of the 
other crab were wrenched off his body, and lying 
at the bottom of the cup; two of his anterior legs 
were protruding through the holes in the shell, and 
the poor Pagurus himself was quite dead. How this 
tragic affair happened I am at a loss to conceive 
— The Sea-side Aquarium ; or, Anecdote and Gossep 
on Marine Zoology. 
STEADINESS OF PURPOSE. 

Ir overcomes difficulties. Not with a rush and 
a shout, but one by one. They melt away before 
the incessant pressure, as icebergs before the 
steady radiance of the sun. It gives one the 
strength of a happy conscience. A weather-cock 
of a man, whiffling about with every breeze, can- 
not have true quietness of mind. Dissatisfaction 
worries and annoys him. But a cheerful vigor 
and energy grows out of an intelligent and an un- 
varying purpose. It gives dignity and honor to 
character. Men cannot but admire the mind that 
marches steadily on through sunshine and shade, 





3 calms, smiles and frowns, glad of favor, but press- 


ing on without it, thankful for aid, but fixed on ad. 
vancing at all events. Such men cut out for them- 
selves a character which cannot but be seen and 
honored. It gives success. In any enterprise that 
is not downright madness, such a man must succeed. 
He has the chief element of a triumph over every 
difficulty, and if he is not an idiot, he will do some- 
thing in the world. He will not reach his ends at ° 
aleap. But he will reach them. He moves not 
rapidly, but assuredly. When you want to find 
him, by-and-by, you know where tolook. You will 
look at the topmost round of the ladder of success, 
and you will find him about there somewhere. 


+ 


Frienps and Revatives.—Intimate friends and 
relations should be careful when they go out into the 
world together, or admit others to their own circle, 
that they do not make a bad use of the knowledge 
which they have gained of each other by their 
intimacy. Nothing is more common than this, 
and did it not mostly proceed from mere careless- 
ness, it would be superlatively ungenerous. You 
seldom need wait for the written life of a man to 
hear about his weaknesses, or what are supposed to 
be such, if you know his intimate friends, or meet 
him in company with them. 

















CARE OF 


[From the excellent work of Dr. Donne, ‘‘ Mothers 
and Infants, Nurses and Nursing,’’ referred to 
last month, in our notices of new publications, we 
make a few extracts for this department. ] 

DANGER OF A PREMATURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. INUTILITY OF 
TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ TOO SOON: 
Here, however, is the place to recommend the 

greatest caution with regard to the premature de- 


velopment of the intellectual faculties. Too great 
eagerness in this respect, may create disturbances } 


in the child’s physical condition, his brain being 
already over-excited by the great number of in- 


voluntary acquisitions which he makes, and must { 


make. 

I am, also, very decidedly opposed to the present 
very common custom of teaching children to read 
at three years of age. There is no advantage in 
beginning this part of their instruction so early. 
It is only running the risk of disturbing, for the 


benefit of a partial development of the intelli- } 
gence, without any advantage to positive instruc- } 
tion, the equilibrium of the economy and the con- } 
stitution. Let us take full advantage of the very } 


small numbéy of years that we are allowed to con- 


secrate to the care of the physical organization of } 
children, nor lose a moment of this precious time. } 


Let us employ it, undivided, in strengthening or- 
ganic action, and in establishing good health, with- 
out which there will be no real enjoyment here- 


after, nor any complete possession of the intellec- } 
tual faculties. Letus not try to make one of those } 


imperfect beings, in whom the mind is not freely 


served by its organs, but suffers itself from the } 


want of harmony between the different systems of 
the economy, just as the latter are themselves 


readily fatigued by the efforts of intellectual labor } 


and the exercise of the thinking faculties. What 
difference does the loss of one or two years make 


in the small amount of instruction acquired at the } 
age of four or five years? Children that are in ; 
good health, and well-trained, will readily make up 
for this time, so usefully employed for their health, } 


in another way. 
OF THE AMUSEMENTS AND PLEASURES WHICH 
MAY BE GIVEN TO CHILDREN. 
As to the pleasures and distractions which 
are procured for children, there is no need 


to vary them much. Children are pleased } 


with the same objects with which they amuse } 
> character is feeble, and mind very easily shaken. 


themselves every day, and with the places that they 


are often in, and where they pass their life. Far- } 


fetched pleasures tire them, irritate, and pall upon 
them; while, on the contrary, the calm of a uni- 
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CHILDREN. 


form life suits both their temperaments and tastes. 
There is no risk of wearying them by reason of the 
small number of objects made to pass before their 
eyes, and the little variety introduced into their 
habits ; their imagination makes up for all, and 
they know no such thing as monotony; such a 
source of new impressions for them is the slightest 
; circumstance. Their health, besides, requires that 
} their minds be not occupied with too many ideas at 
once ; that their imagination be not excited, nor 
their sensibility disturbed by too many lively and 
} multiplied sensations. A child that was traveling 
> in Italy with its family, whom the mother took 
with her everywhere, and before whose eyes a host 
> of new and varied objects were made to pass every 
} day, contracted thereby a nervous disorder, which 
> could only be allayed by a tranquil and uniform 
life in the open air, and without change of place. 
Let us, then, leave children to their proper nature ; 
let us not constrain them, but take good care not 
to make them old before their time, by attributing 
to them the tastes and the requirements of a more 
advanced age. 

What shall I say of parties, entertainments, and 
fancy balls, to which young children are taken 
without hesitation, in order to derive amusement 
from their disguises, much rather than to amuse 
> the children themselves? It is enough to have 
been present at one of these parties, to be con- 
vinced of the injury it does them, morally and 
physically. Why have recourse to such pleasures, 
which do not really suit their age ; which enervate 
} them by disordering their young brains, and which, 
} in all cases, never call forth in them as hearty and 
spontaneous gayety, as a show of a magic lantern, 
> or a collation in the middle of the day? These 

are pleasures which are really made for children, 
¢ that may be given to them from time to time with- 
out danger, and which we enjoy ourselves from the 
joy the children receive from them, and communi- 
cate to us. 

HOW MUST WE ACT WITH CHILDREN WHEN THEY 
; ARE AFRAID? 

$ I have just recommended, incidentally, treat 
; ing the imagination of children with care, and 
} not exciting it by too vivid impressions; but this 
point merits my insisting upon it in a particular 
manner. It demands great attention on the mo- 
ther’s part. A violent shock may have serious 
consequences in the after life of a child whose 
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We should not, at such times, set abruptly to work 
to reassure him, and accustom him to the circum- 
stances and objects which move him, or create in 
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him a vague terror. One seldom feels inclined to other more complicated notions of duty will add to 


aps eee 


treat with precaution the ill-grounded fears of 
children. It is, however, fears of this kind which 


ARTHUR’S HOME 


See 


/ 
! 


} 


are most closely allied to the secrets of the human } 


organization, and which are the most difficult to 
eradicate ; and, if we do not treat them with gen- 
tleness and tact, we run the risk of seeing them 
continue a long time under the most varied forms. 
Too great precautions cannot be taken to familiar- 
ize children, little by little, with the objects and 
ideas which move and frighten them. Herein, the 
conduct demands tact and skill. That which ises- 
sential is, not to make too much of them, but to 
lead the child’s mind into an ordinary channel, by 
a simple and unaffected conversation. 
stronger reason should we avoid frightening a child 
on purpose. 
eure him of fear by foree, by obliging him, for ex- 
ample, to remain alone, and in the dark, notwith- 
standing the terror he may experience from it. 
is a disposition which we must certainly attempt to 


lent means. Prudence requires us to await pa- 
tiently from advance in years what cannot be ob- 
tained by reasoning, and still less by force. 
thority in this case would be powerless—the senti- 


ment of fear being only aggravated and strength- } 
, themselves in the life of children of tender years, 


ened by fear itself. The best way is, not to expose 
children to fear, while showing no signs of trying 
to save them from it ; for they must not be allowed 
to see that we pay any attention to their little ter- 
rors. 


With still greater reason must we carefully ab- } ‘ . 
too far out of a window, or qvera river, if we were 


stain from all demonstration of fear on our own 
part in the presence of children. 


and command over one’s self, particularly on the 


With still } 


$ NECESSITY OF 


MAGAZINE. 
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this at a later period. 
PRESERVING AUTHORITY OVER 

THEM, AND OF ACCUSTOMING THEM TO OBEDI- 

ENCE, FOR THE GOOD OF THEIR HEALTH. 

For want of ability to preserve this authority, 
the health of children, and in some instances their 
life even, may be endangered. How shall an in- 
fant be made to submit to medical prescriptions 
which displease him, but on which his cure de- 
pends, if-he is not accustomed to obey, at an age 
when he is insensible to every other consideration 
based on his own interest, the danger he is in, and 
the anxiety of his parents? I have seen a child 
cume near perishing, or at least become seriously 


, ill, for want of the power to get him—by any 


It is a detestable system to try to } 


It § 


means whatever, prayers, threats, or other expedi- 
ents—to take, even in an agreeable form, the only 
medicine capable of putting an end to serious in- 
disposition. This child had, for a long time, been 


} accustomed to acknowledge no authority in his pa- 


Au- } 


. .* . 
conquer, but without having recourse to any vio- rents, and the idea, even, no longer existed with 
; him. 


Such resistance would certainly never be 
manifested by a child carefully brought up in the 
sentiment of parental authority, and the habit of 


} obedience. 


But other much more pressing occasions present 


in which all reflection is impossible or useless; in 


? which the action of authority alone is prompt 
} enough to arrest a child in presence of immediate 


; danger. 


This precaution § 


is indispensable, but it demands a certain firmness } 
$ usual, can only be prevented by the ascendancy of 


part of women who feel vividly sudden emotions, } ® Will to which the child 


who break out into cries at the least surprise, or | 


who are frightened at storms, the noise of thunder, 
&e. I cannot too strongly recommend to them to 
constrain themselves before children, who are 
themselves disposed, for the most part, to be moved 
by all phenomena at all extraordinary, and who 


are only calmed by seeing the persons who are } 
} vantage in regard to the moral and intellectual de- 


around them remaining calm and indifferent. 


It 
MUST BE GUIDED. 


the earliest infancy? Is it by reasoning that we 


IS BY AUTHORITY THAT YOUN REN } nee 
UNG CHILDREN } the constitution and the health. 


What could be done, for example, if he 
happened to get hold of a deadly weapon, to lean 


not able to hold him backat once? Such dangers, 
or others analogous to them, which are not very un- 


submits as soon as ex- 
pressed, when he has once contracted the habit of 
obedience. 

By this it may be sufficiently seen how much the 
exercise of an authority, at the same time gentle 
and firm, regular, and never capricious, is neces- 
sary even to that part of the education of children 
which we are specially treating. It has no less ad- 


velopment, which reacts in its turn so strongly upon 


{ DISADVANTAGES OF DISCUSSION WITH CHILDREN. 


What system of education must be adopted for } 
; with all puerile discussion, in which we are never 


must guide them, appealing to their judgment from $ 


the first wakening of inteiligence; or, rather, is it 


not better to direct them by the altogether simple } 


idea of authority, which little children recognize 
so naturally in their parents, and which they do 
not think of contesting? 


I do not hesitate to say } 


that, till the age of six or seven years, there is ' 


every advantage, as regards physical education as 


2 


well as moral, in preserving undisputed authority ; 
over children, and in appefling to no motive but } themselves, without effort, and by their own inecli- 


the sentiment of obedience, freed from all which 


The exercise of authority enables one to dispense 


engaged with a being capable of reasoning. These 
discussions, into which it is wrong to enter with 
children who are incapable of understanding, have 
no other result than to excite their resistance, in- 
crease their self-love, and embitter their character ; 
and it is leading them by a painful, long, and cir- 
cuitous path, full of contradictions and cavilling, 


’ on their part, and fertile in opposition and ill-tem- 


per, to the end they would naturally arrive at of 


nation, if they were led to it by a straight course. 
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Saez was my great, great Aunt, and her head } 
was covered with the snows of ninety Winters. § 


Her face and hands were wrinkled and withered ; 





Ler form was bent, and she moved about the house ? 


slow and painfully, with the aid of a staff. They 
told me that she had been called very pretty in her 
youth, and sometimes I used to search the thin, 


blighted face, for some traces of all that was once 7 


a ‘‘gladness to gaze upon,’ but I never found 
them, except when her thoughts wandered off into 


the memories of her youth, and the heart of the | 


old woman would warm, as the long gone days rose 
up, and uncovered their faces before her, and a 
new light would brighten the deep-set, faded eyes, 
and they would glow strangely with smiles, in that 
aged face, and then I could fancy what Aunt Mer- 
ey must have been in her youth. 

** Well, November's raly set in agin’. 


I 


Mhought I felt a touch of the rheumatiz in my | 


shoulder this mornin’, when I got up,” said the old 


woman, one morning, and she came, with a little ; 


shiver, toward the fire, for she had been peering | 


2 


through her spectacles, at the sallow clouds which { 


had arisen during the night, and seemed to blur 
out suddenly all the glory and beauty of Novem- 
ber. 


¢ from our house. 


‘* Why, Aunt Mercy, what in the world will you « 
do before the Winter's out, if this little chillin the ‘ 


air overcomes you so?” I asked, looking up from 
the papers of flower seeds that I was labelling for 
the next Spring. 

**Tt’s more than I can tell, child,” she said, 
mournfully. ‘‘ Maybe, afore the Winter's out, I 
shall be where no chills can harm me.” 

Then she sat down in the small rocking-chair, 
that always stood in the right side of the fire-place, 
and leaned her face on her hand. 

‘Aunty, what are you thinking about?” I asked 
at last, for the old woman’s silence troubled me. 

** T was thinkin’ of the time when the news came 
that Increase was dead. 
day as this, and the wind complained round the 
eorner of the house, jest as it does now. 
hear it, but I think of that time.” 





sky, and I went and sat down on a low stool, oppo- 
site the old woman, with the seeds in my apron. 

‘‘Increase was jest nineteen that Spring, when 
the order came out to Pine Side, for more recruits, 
and he was full o’ ardor and spirit in his country’s 
cause, and was amongst the first to enlist. 

‘‘Dear me! how taken aback mother was that 
night that he came home, and told her he’d given 
in his name ; but he laughed at all her fears, and 
told her she’d be proud enough of her son, when 
he’d got to be Colonel, or Cap'n Pike, and talked 


about whippin’ them British scoundrels, and 


$ strutted about the kitchen in such a brave way, 


and looked so strong and handsome, with the 
bright brown curls shakin’ round his face, that 
somehow we looked at him, and couldn’t believe 
any harm could come to him, and ke had such a 
bold, certain way o’ talkin’, we began to take for 
granted all that he said. 

‘* Well, the rest of the time, until he went, was 
all taken up in gettin’ things ready for him ; as we 
wanted him to go off as scrumptious as possible 
Jest at that time, Deacon Morgan’s oldest daugh- 
ter, Thankful, was married to Josiah Plain. They 
lived on the old turnpike road, about half a mile 
Now, Thankful and I had al’ays 
been as thick as two peas in a pod, and of course I 
had an invitation to the weddin’, and mother prom- 
ised me a new chintz gown for the occasion, and 
this was a great event to me, as Money was scarce 


¢ in them war times, and our last harvest hadn't 


turned out remarkable. 
‘‘But, as the time drew near for Increase to leave, 
I began to turn over in my mind what sort of 


; present I could make him, to carry off, and keep 


round him, so that he would al’ays be sort o’ re- 


‘ minded of his sister Mary, and at last I hit on one 


’ a little red morocco-colored Bible. 


It was such a kind of a ‘ 


But I knew, 
in order to get this, I'd have to go without the 
chintz dress for the weddin’, and for a day or two 
there went on a sharp struggle in my mind, for I 


{ was only seventeen then, and had a great fancy for 


I never ; 


I knew that Increase Pike was my aunt’s only | 


brother, and that he lost his life in the old revo- 
lutionary war, but this was the extent of my infor- 
mation respecting him. 


‘Do tell me about that time, Aunt Mercy,” I } 


said, feeling that a sad story would best harmonize 
with the moan of the wind, and the face of the 


shinin’ feathers, as all young things have. 

‘‘Qne mornin’, however, I sat stitchin’ on a flan- 
nel sleeve for Increase, and Mother was heelin’ a 
stockin’, and sighin’ eyery few minutes, to her- 
self, when I spoke up sudden. Mother, I've jest 
concluded to have your old black silk weddin’ 
dress turned, so I can wear it to the weddin’, and 
take the money you promised me for a chintz 


{ gown, and buy Increase a little red pocket Bible, 
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that he can al’ays carry about him. Jared Mun- 
son can get it when he goes to town to-morrow, if 
you've no objections.” 

‘** No, Massy, my dear child. JT ain't got no ob- 
jections,’ says she, and she leaned right over and 
kissed me, which was a very uncommon thing for 
mother 

“The day before Increase left,he and I went to take 
a little walk through Crooked Lane; I remember 


f 
} 


2 
i 
5 
; 
) 


that arternoon better than I do yesterday’s, though } 


it’s more’n seventy years ago. It was in the late 
May, and the trees were all in blossom, like tents 
vo’ pink and white, pitched thick as an army's. 
The air was full of sweet smells, and the songs of 
the young robins, and the pastures were sprinkled 
over with dandelions, thick as the sky with stars 


on a Summer’s night. 


HOME MAGAZINE, 


ee 


into my throat then, for I felt, somehow, there was 
tidin’s of Increase. 

‘Mother stepped to the door, and then I heard 
Jared Munson’s voice; he'd married my father’s 
second cousin's darter. 

‘** Miss Pike,’ said he, comin’ right in, ‘ we've 
had news from the war, and and Im 
sorry for you!’ 

***Oh, Jared, has anything happened to my 
boy ?’ asked Mother, in a tone I never shall forget, 
though I live to be as old as Methuselah. 

* The great, strong man burst right out a eryin’ 
like a child, ‘Miss Pike,’ he said, ‘ it’s happened 


$ to us, not to him, for God's taken him to himself.’ 


But my heart was so full, I } 


didn’t much enjoy the arternoon; and Increase, ‘ 
he joked and talked arter his lightest fashi'n, as : 


we went along, but I felt there was somethin’ un- 
derneath all this. 


** At last I spoke, takin the little Bible out of | 
 fort—such a comfort '” 


my pocket. It's all I've got to give you, In- 


crease; but you'll take it kindly, and remember 


it’s from your little sister Massy, and read a verse | 


in it every day for her sake ! 

** He took it with a grave face. 
ise you, dear little sister. I'll wear it close to my 
heart.’ 


‘Yes; I'll prom- ; "em. 


Here Aunt Mercy broke right down, and the 
tears flowed over her withered cheeks, as the rains 
of November nights rush over the withered earth. 
For a long time she did not speak. At last, ina 
broken, weary voice, she said, ‘It was a dreadfal 
blow to Mother, dreadful. She tried to hold up 
her head after it, for she was a Christian; but it 
fairly broke her heart—still that was such a com- 


*“ What was a comfort, Aunty ?’’ 

‘“ Why, you see, a month later, there come home 
all Increase’s things, and the little Bible among 
He lived some two hours arter he fell, and 


} had borrowed a pencil o’ one o’ the men, and 


**0—h, Increase ; and here I broke right down. | 


I put my arms round his neck, and cried. 
*** Come, now, Pussy, don't give up so. 
goin’ off to give them red coats the whackin’ they 
deserve, and comin’ home, one o’ these daye, to 
make you and mother stare at my officer's uniform, 
and all the gals in singin’ sehool will envy you 

such a brother, see if they don't.’ 

**Oh—but Increase, what if anything should 
happen to you—what if you should be brought 
home with a broken leg, or taken prisoner, or—— 
or 


I'm only 


‘** Come, come, now, Massy ; you'll never do for ; 


a soldier's wife, if you go on at that rate. That 
wasn’t the way the Spartin mothers used to send 
off their boys to the war. Why don’t you say, 
‘If you don't give them British a good lickin’, I 
won't kiss you when you come back.’ 


wrote on the cover of the little Bible, with his 
dyin’ hand, ‘ Massy, little sister, I have read your 
Bible, as I promised, every day, and it has made 
Good bye to Mother, and 


’»? 


me wise unto salvation. 
tell her her boy was not afraid to die. 
The tears were dropping fast upon my hands ; 


+ but Aunt Mercy’s had ceased to flow, and a light, 


which seemed to me fairer than the lost light of 
her youth, illumined her aged face, as she said, 
gazing upward, ‘‘ I have waited more than seventy 
years, and I, too, shull not be afraid, Increase, my 
brother.”? 


WALTER SCOTT'S YOUTHFUL NEGLECT. 
Walter Scott, in a narrative of his personal his- 


$ tory, gives the following caution to youth : 


** He said this with such a look, that I barst right | 


out into a laugh that shook the tears off my cheeks, 
and by this time we had got home, and the cow 


stood waitin’ at the gate, and that was the last : 


walk Increase and I ever took together; but we 
shall take one in another lane, where the Autumn 
winds never blow, as they blew that day, when the 
news came.’* 

‘‘ Tell me, Aunty.” 

‘‘It was a cloudy, blusterin’ day. We heard, 
the week before, there had been a skirmish with 
the British, but no news came of Increase, and 
mother’d begun to grow uneasy. I was parin’ 
wpples in the milk room, when there come a loud 
knock at the kitchen door. 


‘Tf it should ever fall to the lot of youth to 
peruse these pages, let such readers remember that 
it is with the deepest regret that I recollect in my 
manhood the opportunities of learning which I ne- 
glected in my youth ; that, through every part of 
my literary career, I have felt pinched, and ham- 
pered by my own ignorance; and I would, this 


; moment, give half the reputation I have had the 


My heart leaped right ; 


good fortune to acquire, if, by doing so, I could 
rest the remaining part upon a sound foundation 
of learning and science.” 


The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the 
body—they can see only to such a distance; but 
because they cannot see beyond this point, is there 
nothing beyond it ?''—Joknson. 








Baxep Toncue.—Take a large, smoked tongue, 


Hints FoR HoUSEKEEPERS. 





‘ 
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Losster Parrizs.—Make some puff-paste, and 


putit into warm water, andsoak it allday. Change { spread it on very deep patty-pans. Bake it empty. 


the water in the evening, and then let it remain in 
soak all night. Before you cook it, trim the root 
handsomely. Make a coarse paste or dough, 
merely of flour and water, as it is not to be eaten. 
Roll it out thin, and enclose the tongue in it; put 
it into an oven, and bake itslowly, It will require 
four hours or more. When you think it is done, 
break a little of the paste just over the thickest 
part, and try it by sticking a fork through it. 
not perfectly tender, let it bake a while longer 
When quite done, remove the paste, and either 
serve up the tongue, or set it away to get cold 


¢ 


AA. rae 


ir? 


This is the best way of cooking a tongue to be | 


eaten cold. If to be eaten warm, send it to the 


table surrounded with mashed potatoes, and the root } 


concealed with parsley sprigs. The best way to 
carve a tongue, is to cut it across in round slices, 
beginning at the middle. 
flavor will be impaired. 


} and wash your sweetbreads. 


: 


If cut lengthways, the } 
Nevertheless, if you have } 


two tongues, and wish to make a large, handsome- | 


looking dish of them, (having first removed the 


root,) split one lengthways, and lay the two halves ; 


spread open, and near together, on a bed of mashed } the sweetbreads, cover carefully, and let it cook 


‘ for half an hour. 


potatoes ; and cut the other tongue into circular 
slices. Arrange these slices in a handsome form 
or pattern all around the split tongue that occupies 
the centre of the mashed potatoes, and decorate 
the whole with sprigs of double parsley. If the 
tongues are cold, instead of mashed potatoe, lay 
them ona bed of salad dressed lettuce, cut or chopped 
very small; or on chopped celery, dressed as 
lettuce. 





Coprisa Sovp.—Take the heads of two or 
three codfish. Wash and clean, and then throw 
them into water already boiling; let the water 
just cover them. Cover closely, and let them boil 
for an hour, adding more water if it boils away 
too fast, 
ander, pressing with a fork all the fishy part 
through into the soup, and keeping the bones out. 
Put the soup back on the fire, add a small piece of 
butter, some pepper, salt, and parsley, thicken 
with oat meal, and let it boil half an hour longer. 
It makes an excellent fish soup. 





To Cozan Srraw Marrine.—Soap used in 
scrubbing straw matting, makes it turn yellow, 
while a brush wears it out very fast. A large 
coarse cloth, dipped into a strong mixture of salt 
and water, and rubbed over the matting, will re- 
move all the dirt, and not injure either color or 
texture. It should be carefully rinsed afterwards, 


with clean, cold water, and then dried, by tying a 
cloth over a broom, and sweeping it hard. 


$ fine, salt, pepper, and a little allspice. 


Take it off, and strain through the col- 3 
; you have squeezed every part. 


Oe 


OA 


~~ 





Having boiled well two or three fine lobsters, ex- 
tract all their meat, and mince it very small, mix- 
ing it with coral smoothly mashed, and some yolk 
of hard-boiled egg, grated. Season it with a little 
salt, some cayenne, and some powdered mace or 
nutmeg, adding a little yellow lemon-rind grated. 
Moisten the mixture well with cream, or fresh 
butter, or salad oil. Put it into a stew-pan, add a 
very little water, and Jet it stew till it just comes 
to a boil. Take it off the fire, and the patties 
being baked, remove them from the tin-pans, 
place them on a large dish, and fill them up to the 
top with the mixture. 

Deviciovs way To Cook Sweetsreaps.—Clean 
Let them soak in 
Then. boil 
into slices. 


water, slightly salted, for ten minutes 
them, drain, and let them cool, cut 
Put into a stew-pan a piece of butter, a handfull of 
mushrooms, some parsley and an onion chopped very 
Moisten 
with cream and some water, Let it boil, then add 


Serve hot, 





Carrot Pupping.—Boil a half dozen large car- 
rots until they are quite tender. Let them cool in 
a colander, so as to drain off all the moisture. When 
cold, grate fine, add double the quantity of finely- 
grated bread crumbs, a quart of milk, three eggs 
beaten light, and a little grated lemon peel. Mix 
all well together, and bake an hour, in an earthen 
dish. 

To Crean Sronaes.—Throw into a quart of 
boiling water half an ounce of salts of lemon 
Stir it with a wooden stick till dissolved. Throw 
the sponge into it, and let it stand near a fire, for 
Then press it with the stick until 
Take it out, rinse 
several times through clear, cold water, and your 


an hour or two. 


sponge is good as new. 

To Remove Rust rrom Kytves.—Rub very 
hard with a piece of wash-leather dipped in pow- 
dered charcoal, moistened with spirits of wine. 
Rub this off quickly, and wash the knife in hot 
water. If the rust does not come off on the first 
application, repeat it two or three times. 





To Restore tur Nap or Vetver.—lIf, by get- 
ting wet, or from pressure, the nap of velvet is 
flattened, hold it over a basin of boiling water, 
with the wrong side next to the steam. The heat 
will make the nap rise in all its original beauty. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


SUDDEN DEATH. 

Two continents of civilized men lament the 
premature death of Prescott, the model historian, 
the scholar, and the gentleman. Not sixty-four, 
in the plenitude of his mental powers, he passed 
away. There was but a brief interval between 
his usual health, and the damps of death. Wealth 
from childhood, gave him all the facllities of tak- 
ing life easy, of husbanding its energies, of avoid- 
ing wasting toil, and wearing care. Education of 
a high order placed within his easy reach the 
means of living wisely, well and long, while his 
position was such as to enable him to enjoy riches, 
the humanizing, vivifying influences of social life 
in the associations of kindred, of friendship, and 
of good citizenship, giving relaxation from study, 
and from that unrest which close application pro- 
duces. In addition, he was regular in his habits, 
systematic in all his movements, loved to be on 
horseback, and ‘‘on foot,’’ was exacting as to 
time and distance, he would walk so far, and so 
long, and yet, he died early, for he might have 
lived a quarter of a century longer, to have given 
more of his golden histories to the world, and still 
have been younger than the living, and loved, and 
honored Humboldt. Why then did he die so soon? 


; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
| 


will be the amount of blood, and if excessive, de- 
struction of the parts is the result. 

Thought is the stimulus of the brain; too much 
thought draws too much blood there, and tends to 
apoplexy in some, madness in others. Thought is 
the “work” of the brain, sleep is its rest. As 
thought carries the blood to the brain, sleep gives 
it vigor, and that passes the blood on, and the 
brain is rested, and ready for thought again. But 
if enough sleep is not given, the brain is not ready 
for work; it has not been sufficiently rested, and 
cleared of its blood, while forced thought increases 
the quantity ; every unrested night adds to the 
surplus, and apoplexy, which is the sleep df death, 
or sleeplessness, which is the first step to madness, 
if protracted, is the ordinary result. It was said 
of the great historian, that he had an alarm clock 
to measure the ending of his sleep, and he bounded 
from his bed at the first stroke. That is, he took 
it upon himself to say how much sleep his system 
required, instead of allowing nature to make the 
appointment, and died prematurely, as all will die 
who fight against nature. The true plan is to go 
to bed at a uniform early hour, and rise as 
soon as nature wakes you up. This simple rule 


> will ordinarily secure prompt, sound, and refresh- 


Simply because he was practically ignorant of the ¢ 


laws of his being; laws which he might have 
learned in any dollar’s worth of this Journal. 
how to keep well is not considered by great men 
generally, as an indispensable knowledge. The 
shelv« 
and costliest of books, gold glistening from every 
leaf; but in all the long catalogue, there will not 
be found a dollar volume, which shows how to live 
healthily and long. The habits of the great histo- 
rian, in the latter part of his life, were admirable 
in the main, but they were begun thirty years too 
late, and hence failed to save him from an early 
death, for surely that man dies early who has his 
work buthalf done. Hedied of apoplexy, which isa 
hemorrhage of the brain, more blood having been 
forced into the blood-vessels there than they could 
contain, and there was a rupture, as in an over- 
distended hose pipe; the result is instantaneous and 
complete unconsciousness, and speedy death. To 
be hurried from the bosom of one’s family, to 
make the endless journey, is terrible. It is the 
‘thunder stroke,’ as the French term it. Napo- 
leon particularly dreaded that form of death 


Sut 2 


s of their libraries are filled with the rarest ¢ 


ing sleep, if persisted in, and day sleep is not al- 
lowed. 

The habit of stimulating the 
when it does not feel like working, 
of brain disease, and premature death, and ex 
plains why many public speakers die early. They 
feel under a necessity to speak at an appointed 
hour, and if they happen not to be “in trim,” if 
the spirit is not upon them, they put the spirit in 
them, and they speak tea, coffee, opium, tobacco, 
brandy, “according to the circumstances of the 
Such speaking, it is clear, is not from the 


brain to work 
is another cause 


case.’’ 


¢ “natural man,’’ but from the “ spiritual,’ and is 


, ing to the House,” 


not likely to be the “ pure milk of the word.” 

It was the habit of the great Pitt, before * go- 
to speak in his place, to eat 
heartily of substantial food, highly-seasoned, and 


> then to “ swallow a bottle of wine in tumbler falls ;" 


he died of apoplexy, at the early age of forty- 


> seven; and those who goad the brain to high ac- 


It } 


may be well to know its chief causes, as a means $ 


of its prevention; among these, the first and most 


? cheat himself out of half a life time. 


frequent, are long and intense thought, and in- } 


temperance in eating and drinking. 
the body has its appropriate stimulus, and to stimu- 
late a part, is to bring more blood there than is 
natural. The greater the stimulus, the greater 
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Each part of : 
‘ on foot and horse, but he did not remember that 


tivities, whether by tea or tobacco, by coffee or 
cognac, will probably meet a similar fate, or if 
not, a premature death, or worse still, a living 
death in a mad house. 

It is well to note here, how easily a man may 
The model 
historian knew that bodily exercise was essential 
to health, and he took it largely, systematically, 


rest for the brain was quite as necessary to vigorous 


‘ health as exercise to the body, for he loved to 
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THE TOILET AN 
walkand ride alone, with his mind running on his { cause of apoplexy. Habitually cold feet occasion 
favorite histories, and the brain had no rest, not { brain diseases, by forcing blood there, and keeping 
even the rest of diversion; it was literally worked to > it too hot, while they themselves have not enough. 
death ; it had not the power to pass off the blood ( Hence the wisdom of keeping the head cool, and 
which continued thought brought there, and its | the feet warm. Letit be remembered then, that 
cisterns were broken at the fountain. Let all | the body is invigorated by exercise, the brain by 





‘ 





e- 
students therefore remember that ‘ bodily exercise > rest, and that to goad the brain to action against 
+h profiteth little,” if in the meanwhile the brain is { its instinct, whether by tea, coffee, tobacco, opium, 
to not rested by diversions, by exercises, as it were, } or stimulating drinks of any description, will, if 
is which require no tension, by thoughts without } persevered in, end in a premature, if not dishonora- 
As effort. § ble death —Hall's Journal of Health, 
Eating heartily later than sundown, is a frequent 
e 
it 
; T my 
1 mT . \ , T » 
. Tue TOILET AND WORK TABLE, 
e 
‘ FASHIONS FOR 
. salsa 
i BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 
: —_——_ 
y 
DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE. ; only worn for morning dress; the full dress, even- 


Lapy on tax Lert.—Barege Robe, woven in { ing toilet bonnet, is made with a square crown, 
ornamental pattern, of double skirt and fichw body, ; which is nearly covered with ribbon trimming 
closing on the stomach with a small knot, and at ; White silk, Italian rice straw, and a mixture of 
the front of waist with a knot with flowing ends, } crinoline and cactus, are amongst the most fashion- 
edged with a plaiting of narrow ribbon to match { able materials. The following extracts constitute 
in color. A puff at the sleeve head, and a square, { the latest foreign advices : 
open sleeve is the cut in highest favor for Summer The newest bonnets are made decidedly larger in 
dresses. The chemisette of figured lace, is in the | front, very back at the cheeks, so as to leave am- 
Duchesse du Maine style, and coquettishly pretty. } ple room for the hair and trimming inside the bon- 
The large undersleeves and wristbands, are also of } net. 
the same lace, and closed with a double button. $ Crape or tu/le, mixed with velvet or silk, is the 
Low-crowned hat of rice straw, the crown encir. ? most fashionable. This year, violet, light green, 
cled with tufts of feathers, and the edging of the $ shot with blue, and Empress lilac, are the favorite 
brim and strings are of black taffetas ribbon. Rus- 
set kid gloves, and lasting lace boots, with round 
toes, and high heels. 

Lapy on tux Rigut.—Robe and shawl of chene 
figured muslin, both woven together, and sold as a 
dress; than which nothing could be more simple, 
economical, and Summery. The robe is made in 
two skirts, and high body, with a waist ribbon 
(ceinture) with flowing ends, and the front of body 
trimmed with bradenbourgs, or with simple but- 
tons covered with the same. Sleeves open on the 
inseam, falling from a puff, or a double epaulette. 
Lace collar of strawberry points. Amber, lilac, or 
drab kid gloves. Lasting boots. Straw or chip 
bonnet in the cottage shape, edged narrowly with 
blonde, and the border encircled with a wreath of 
flowers and foliage of the season. The flowers un- 
derneath the brim scarcely extend above the ears, 
from which extends a ruche of blonde over the 
head. Brides of lilac ribbon, edged with a narrow 
plaiting of white or green ribbon. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FASHIONS. 

The bonnet with cap crown, sloping and soft, is 


colors. 

A trimming much approved by some of our 
elegantes is that of small birds, placed on the bon- 
net either in the midst of a douguet of flowers, or 
on # wreath. 

The Empress wore, on a recent occasion, a bon- 
net of white crape, with a small humming bird 
placed on a spray of lilac. 

Capotes of silk and crape, are also much worn ; 
sometimes trimmed with several éiais folds, and 
sometimes with tufts of flowers. 

We have seen a capote of white silk and crape, 
trimmed with a half wreath of pink tulips—strings 
of white silk, striped with pink; another, of drab 
silk and crape, trimmed with the blossom of the 
peach tree; and a third, of green silk and crape, 
with Joucllonnes of crape at the side, and white 
lilac in the cap—strings of green ribbon, striped 
with white. 

Bonnets of Leghorn, fancy straws, and crinoline, 
are beginning to make their appearance. They 
are mostly trimmed with corn flowers, roses, daisies, 
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lilac, or hawthorn. 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


One of our artistes has arranged elegant wreaths | 


fruit, apple blossom, pink daisies with black mul- 
berries, ponceau tulips, mimosa, and two shades 
of lilac, with which she trims bonnets of Belgian 
or rice straw. 

Mossy tassels, composed of feathers or straw, are 
also much used in trimming. 

We have seen a charming rice straw bonnet, 
trimmed with bows of rice straw, violets, and 
blonde. 


OVER DRESSES. 


at the presentmoment. We must speak of several, 
the productions of one of our first houses, varying 
from the most sumptuous, trimmed with many 


this Summer. Some sleeves are made quite flat at 


and ouguets of strawberry blossoms and their } the top of the arm, and open from the bottom to 


the elbow, showing the full ¢w//e, or muslin under- 


} sleeve, or the thicker muslin one in morning dress. 


Others are very wide and open, lined with white 


» silk, and trimmed round the inner edge with quilled 
? ribbon. 


} they take their name of “ percale taffetas.’ 


‘ 


The printed cambrics are made in new designs, 
in small checks of all shades, on a white ground, 
like the narrow-striped, and check taffetas, whence 
> BSea- 
green and Nankin color, are much in favor in this 
material, while it is also very pretty in pink, blue, 


The Pardessus oceupies considerable attention } °T 1 Various shades of lilac on a white ground. 


The ‘‘Pekin jaconets’’ are very pretty. They 


) are made in colored stripes, on a white ground, or 


yards of handsome lace, to the most simple taffetas } 


mantle worn by quite young ladies. 
The new casaque is made to be worn either fit- 


‘ 


in small colored dowguets, either in the centre of 
checks, or on the plain jaconet. Mohair dresses are 
likewise much worn ; these also are in patterns of 


{ . 
checks or stripes. 


) 
) 


ting close to the figure, or loose, according to taste. } 


To effect this, a drawing string is run in the back 
at the waist. The front is always left loose, and is 
made with long, square ends, resembling the Louis 
XV. mantle. This form of casague, according to 


the richness of the material and trimming, may be | 


worn either in full torlet, or demi-neglige. 

It seems quite certain that large casaques of the 
same material as the dress, will be again worn this 
year, especially in quiltings, nankins, and Swiss 
cambrics. 


This, of course, will be when the sea- } 


‘ 


son is a little more advanced; in the meantime, } 


black silk is the material chiefly adopted. 


rf 


¢ 
One of those we much admired, was ornamented | 


with three pinked frills. 
and very wide and long, lined with white silk, and 


trimmed on the inside edge with a ruche of white } 


ribbon. On the body was a flat lace pelerine. 

Mantles, low on the shoulder, and pointed be- 
hind, ornamented with jet embroidery, and edged 
with guepure. 
at the watering places. 

DRESSES. 

In speaking of the make of dresses, we must not 
fail to mention that an attempt has been made by 
some ladies to restore the fashion of skirts with the 
breadths cut narrow at the waist, and gradually 
widening towards the bottom. This is a style 
which. should it ever be again established, will be 
adopted by very slow degrees. Skirts of dresses 
are worn very full and long. Double skirts are 
still seen, and the upper one is frequently orna- 
mented with three narrow flounces. Qzuzilles are 
quite discarded, but simple trimmings on the sides 
of dresses are in favor. We have seen some dresses 
of rich materials, with entirely plain, single skirts. 
Flounces are also still much worn. The bodies of 
dresses are made either pointed before and behind, 
round with a band, or with very small Medic 
basques. 

Low bodies, with fichus, are very much in favor 


The sleeves were pointed, ; 
; 


) 


) 


Printed muslins are also much in vogue. 

For Heap Dresses, bandeauz across the fore- 
head, consisting of two pieces of crape twisted to- 
gether, with small roses, and leaves placed in the 
folds, are very fashionable. 

Wreaths are still, most generally, worn for 
coiffure. Amongst the newest was one composed of 
fruit of the tomato tree, lilies of the valley in gold, 
a bunch of reeds in gold, and leaves of young 
vines at the back; another of daisies, with dia- 
mond centres, with foliage of heath; and a third, 
of black, red, and gold berries. 


LITTLE BOY'S DRESS. 
Tunic of brown merino or cashmere, striped 
horizontally, ornamented up the front of the skirt 
and corsage with passementerie, and fancy buttons, 


} The passementerie is disposed in festoons, gradually 
} narrowing from the top of the corsage to the waist. 


These are the cream of the cream | 


and then widening from the waist to the edge of 
the skirt. The sleeves are demi-long, and rather 
loose at the ends, where they are finished with pas- 
sementerie. Full under-sleeves of lawn, confined 
by bands at the wrist. A small cambric collar, 
ornamented with needlework. Loose white trou- 
sers, edged with broad hems, and above the hems 
a row of needlework insertion. A turban hat of 
broad straw, bound at the edge with brown velvet, 
and on one side a small tuft of feathers. 


LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS. 

Dress of violet color poplin, with double skirt. 
The upper one very slightly shorter than that 
below it, and open in the front, so as to present the 
effect of a pelisse. The sleeves are loose, and 
turned up at the ends with broad revers. The 
corsage is high to the throat, and is finished by a 
small collar of worked muslin. Full undersleeves 
of muslin, with worked wristbands. The trousers 
and the white jupon are edged with a border of 
needlework. 
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BATHING DRESS. 

The material is common Scotch plaid, green and 
red, in alternate checks. It is cut short, in the 
bloomer fashion, which, though very convenient 
when half veiled in the snowy surf, ought to as- 
tonish the sharks themselves on dry land. But a 
bathing dress is only intended for convenience, 
and the least idea of making it elegant would be 
preposterous. The dress is made with a loose skirt 
set into an old-fashioned tight yoke, and gathered 
around the waist with a plaid belt; it is cut short, 
leaving the feet and ankles free. Long bishop- 
sleeves fastened around the wrist with a band, 
protect the arm. The pantalettes are made loose, 
and fastened around the ankles with narrow bands. 


NETTED HOOD, WITH DAISY FRINGE, FOR THE 
GARDEN OR OPERA. 


Materials—Two ounces of white Single Berlin 
Wool, a flat mesh, scarcely a quarter of an inch in 
width, and a netting needle. 

Net on a foundation of one hundred and ten 
stitches four rows, so as to form two perfect dia- 
monds ; now continue to net, and decrease one at 
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into every third loop of netting. It may be sewed 
fuller than this if needed. 





SUMMER BONNETS AND CAPS. 

No. 1.—This is a bonnet for Spring and Summer; 
the transparent foundation is covered by fluted 
white crape; the crown is plain double crape ; 
deep davolet or curtain of pink glace silk, set on 


; with a narrow heading; the front edge is bound 


with silk, and low at the left side is a large rosette, 
from under which rises a band of the same, ter- 


, minating in a second rosette placed high on the 


right side; tad/e cap with roses and tresse of black 
ribbon ; broad pink strings. 

No. 2 Is a morning cap of fine muslin; the 
muslin is plain on the top of the head, with 
full low crown, over which falls adeep fanchon of 
black lace’; the plain part is covered by rows of 
Valenciennes edging, headed by a narrow ribbon ; 


; double border of Valenciennes lace, with pink bows 


at each side; behind the border a broad pink rib- 
bon, terminating in long floating ends. 
No. 3 Is a bonnet of white silk, covered with 


? black net; the edge is transparent, bound with 
black, and has a broad white blonde laid on it; 


the end of each row, till the whole is reduced to | 


only four diamonds; then, with the wool twined 
round the mesh, net two rows at the sides, taking 
up every loop which was decreased, but not net in 
the front or wide part. 

For the Fringe.—Cut once a skein of wool, also 


deep curtain of black silk at the left side are four 
large roses, and over them a black rosette; from 
this a broad bias band of silk crosses to the right 


> side, and terminates in another rosette; cap of fulled 
$ tudle, with roses at the top; broad pink strings. 


a second, and place the two lengths together; ; 
wind another ekein in a small ball, or on a tatting » 


shuttle. Tie the end on to the end of the two } 
> then another row of edging, with a second row of 


skeins, which will consist of about twenty-two 
lengths. At about an inch from the end, (holding 
the wools in the left hand) make a stitch over the 


No. 4 Isa pretty dress-cap, formed of rows of 
rich Mechlin lace of the most delicate pattern. 
The foundation is dotted tulle The front orna- 
mented with two rows of Mechlin lace, set on full. 
3ack of this is placed a row of narrow insertion, 


insertion, followed by a double row of lace, 


> defining the small round crown, ‘which is ornamen- 


skein, with the ball in the right hand, exactly } 
} diamond form; atthe back is placed a bow and 


; ends of blue ribbon, shaded in two colors. The 


like an overcast stitch in embroidery; then, 
before pulling it tight, slip the ball upwards 


through the bow of the stitch, then pull the stitch } 


tight ; continue this stitch at intervals of an inch, 
to the end of the work; then take other two skeins 
in lengths, till sufficient of these tufts are made; then 
cutin the centre of each space. The stitch will be 
found a perfect tie, like the crossing of ribbon 
before it is tied in a bow, and the more the fringe 
is pulled, the tighter it becomes. 


— 


To Attach the Fringe.—With wool needle, and a } 
length of wool, sew the end of the fringe on the point | 


at the side, then sew between every fifth tuft into the 
fourth loop of the netting along the front; sew it 
fuller than this to turn the corner, but along the 
two sides of the net, sew between every sixth tuft, 


ted by rows of rich insertions, crossing it in a 


sides are adorned with a succession of bows 
of ribbon, mingled with lace, from which de- 
seend flowing streamers of tulle, edged with 
lace. 

No. 5 Is a combination of ribbon, flowers, lace, 
and feathers. Two rows ornament the front, and 
mingle with a profusion of flowers, which form the 
side trimmings. Two rows of narrow lace pass 
across the crown, extending down the sides, and 
round the neck with slight fulness. Bows and 


| streamers of rose-color form a pretty finish to the 





back of the crown. In the centre is placed a small 
ostrich plume, which curves over the head with a 
graceful sweep. 
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New PUBLICATIONS. 


Mosaics. By the author of ‘Salad for the Soli- 
tary. New York: Charles Scribner. 

The author of this fine book has lived among 
books, and loved them as companions; not asa 
critic remarks of him :—‘‘ Like the mere merchant 
who values a volume by the price of the paper, 
printing, and the market demand, but like an ama. 
teur, who would admire a huge folio for any ten 
lines in a corner of one page, which touched his 
appreciative mind or fancy. He is universal in his 
sympathies, coursing like the bee to thousands of 
flowers, and abstracting something from each. 
And what is rare enough, he is an hohest book 
worm, and gives you the results of his reading in 
the author’s own words, and with due acknowl- 
edgment. In the ‘* Mosaics ’’ we have the cream 
of the reading of years, well arranged; and a 
capital whole, with the components as distinct as 
different styles and dates of authorship can make 
them; a finished picture, decidedly Mosaic.’’ The 
title is happily chosen, The book reminds you of 
the elder Disraeli, only that there is in it more me- 
thod and unity of design.”’ 

Toe Biste in tax Levant; or the Life and 
Letters of the Rev. C. N Righter. By Samuel 
Irenwus Prime. New York: Sheldon § Co 
Mr. Righter was agent of the American Bible 


Society in the Levant. The author of the biogra- ; 


phy made a year’s tour with him, and both returned 
together to the United States.. On a subsequent 
tour of duty, Mr. Righter died at the mission at 
Diabker, Assyria. Mr. Prime, from the letters 


and journals of the deceased, from the facts fur- } 
? Allston, and Adelaide Kemble. The book will well 
} repay the reader of taste and intelligence. 


nished by his friends, and from personal knowl- 
edge, has prepared a very interesting biography. 
Tne Lore or Generat H. Havecock, K.C.B. 
By J.T. Headley. New York: Charles Scribner. 
An earnestly written biography of a man now 
classed among the world’s heroes. The book is at- 
tractive as well for the interest we feel in the sub- 
ject, as for the glowing, graphic style of the au- 
thor. 
Hours wita My Pupiis; or Educational Ad- 


dresses. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. New York: } 
; performance, and yet shows the writer to be a 


> thinker and a philospher. We see that it has 
} passed to a seventh edition in Paris. The reason 


Charles Scribner. 

Mrs. Phelps, well known as the accomplished 
Principal of a Lady's Seminary in Maryland, has 
given to parents, and young ladies just passing up 
to the estate of womanhood, her matured conclu- 


sions on the subject of education, and the real uses } 


and duties of life. We commend it as a good and 
useful book for thoge to whom it is addressed. 
Tae Vacasonp. By Adam Bandeau. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. 
A series of essays and criticisms on popular per- 


sonages, connected mainly with art and the stage, , 
quite above the average of writers on current } 
} sirable addition to the family library. 


themes. 
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PROVERBIAL AND Monat Tnovants, By Charles 
Henry Hanger. Boston; Mahew & Baker. 
Somewhat after the model of Tupper. The sen- 

timenta are mainly sound as to morals, but the 

style which the author has chosen is feeble and 
monotonous, A strong, deep thinker wants a bet- 
ter vehicle of thought than he has selected. 

Tue Cassiqvue or Kianwan. A Colonial Ro- 
mance. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. New York 
Redfield. 

The narrative, semi-historical novel, will always 
find a large class of readers, whose minds linger 
with absorbed attention on the heroic and startling 
in life. Of our American writers in this field, 
Simms stands confessedly at the head, and in this, 


> his latest work, he has shown that his powers are 


undiminished. 
Mrs. Jameson's Srvupies, Strontes ann Memo- 
nizs. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Among authors there is no truer friend of ar- 
tists than Mrs. Jameson, for she stands between 
them and the people, an appreciative and intelli- 
gent interpreter, always interesting, and always 
instructive. The present volume makes one of 
Ticknor’s exquisite blue and gold series, and is 
made up of a variety of papers on art and litera- 
ture. There is a criticism on Oehlenschlwger's 
Tragedy of Corregio, then follow articles on Ger- 
man Actresses, Gothe’s Plays, Music and Musi- 


; cians; On Female Character, Goethe, Byron, Scbil- 


ler, the Supernatural, Hoffmann, Ruckert, and 


$ other German writers, with several Stories, and 


three well written Memoirs of Titan, Washington 


Tne Romance or A Poor Youne Maw. By Oc 
tave Feuillet. Translated from the Seventh 
Paris Edition. By Henry J. Macdonald, (late 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.) 12mo., 
muslin, 

A French Novel, in which the hero compels him- 


; self to be governed by strict honor, united with 


heroic self-sacrifice. He gets, of course, his re- 
ward, The story has no striking merit as a literary 


is, we presume, its novelty in being a social novel 


} based on a high sense of honor and virtue in the 


hero. 

Lire or Manomer. By Edward Gibbon, with 
notes by Dean Milman, and Dr. Wm. Smith 
New York: Delisser & Proeter. 

This little volume consists of ‘ the splendid fifti- 
eth chapter of Gibbon’'s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” with notes by Mil- 
man and Dr. Smith, and will be welcomed as a de- 





EDITORS’ 


OUR BURDENS 
“ On, well, my dear,”’ said the lady, as she rose 


up from her morning call, and gathered her shawl > 


about her, ‘‘all this that you say about the disci- 
pline of life, and the burdens appointed of our 
Father, sounds very fine and eloquent from you— 
you who have nothing to do but to sing like a bird 
among the green boughs of life, while we poor 


DEPARTMENT 


thick with blessed promises, as the night with 
stars, and the years through which we go, blinded 
with tears, and pierced with thorns, are crowned 
with the great and radiant crowns of our Father's 
tenderness and mercy. 

So, dear readers, who send to us letters of pain, 


> and yearning, and weariness, don't, we beseech 
you, forget to let all ‘your faculties look to the 


mortals below have to (ive the great tragedies of : 


joy, hope and fear, of sorrow and patience, of as- 
piration and weariness, which you only write of. 
Be thankful, my child, that your work is to sing, 
and not to labor; that dwelling on high, among 
the sweet blossoms, and golden fruits of your fan- 
cies, your words strike great keys of human life, 
and cheer, and heal, and strengthen the hearts who 
struggle amid the great tragedies that you write 
of.”’ 

And she to whom these words were spoken, and 
out of whose face had not yet gone the look of its 
girlhood, shielded her mouth with her hand, « 
that the 
than any tears, should not be seen, as she asked, 


smile which wavered across it, sadder 
only, 

‘*Then you believe that I never had any sor- 
rows; never fe/t any truth I have written’? 


‘* Soarcely, for you only know trouble in name, ) 


’ 


and never had a real sorrow.’ 

The other opened her lips, and then closed them ; 
it may be to shut down the dumb wail that was in 
her heart, and so the friends, for they had long 
been true and tender ones, separated, and the one 
recked not what was in the soul of the other 

And so it is appointed unto us, reader, to bear 
the hardest and heaviest of our burdens alone; to 
feel our souls convulsed, sometimes, with that dumb 
ery for comprehension, appreciation, sympathy, 
which is heard only by the great Heart into which 
all moans of weakness, and pain, and sorrow are 
taken, and in whose eternal depths they stand like 
solemn witnesses pleading for us by night and by 
day! 

Then, to each one of us, our own burdens seem 


the heaviest; the especial one which requires 


> and it 


This world is ‘‘an extremely finite world,” 
all the fever and fret which 


light 
isn't worth 


, slowly eat away, like rust, the springs of our lives. 


> Then, not far off, is the end. 


That awful Cloud, 


;} that solemn Mystery of Death, closes the perspec- 


§ tive of the future for all of us, and when we enter 
> 


> it, and lift up our foreheads, saddened and scarred 


us through the ages : 


; sion, and gracious, long 


stronger hands than our own to bear it over the 


sharp rocks of life; but, after all, he only is strong 
It is hard, 
we know it, for the delicately-organized, reflec 


who can take care of his own sorrows 


tive, sensitive nature to find on all sides misappre- 
hension and coldness, and worse than these, coarse- 
ness, and narrow-mindedness; butsolongas God has 
placed us here, it is best to have cheerfulness, and 
courage to open the windows that look eastward 
in our lives, and hear the singing of the swallows, 
and be glad for the light. For, after all, the bare- 
est, and hardest, and saddest life, is flushed all over 


with light, and the darkest hours are inserted 


by the storms of time, and behold the roofs of 
the “merry mansions,’’ as they flash down to us 
their eternal splendor, we shall see that “ eternity 
is long enough to be happy in.” 

And Time, too, is full of blessings that bear the 
God, if 


only lift up our eyes to see, our hands to take 


image of, and superscription of we will 
And though you, too, reader, may think the 
as the face 


them 
face of your life 
of a November day—though you may carry in 


your soul griefs for which time has no assuaging— 


drenched with rains, 


though wrong, and disappointment, and sorrow 
may have walked with you far through the jour- 
ney of your life, still *‘ the end may be better than 
The flowers fade, and die, but 


the beginning.’ 


the seeds fall themselves 


into the earth, and sow 
into new Summers of fragrance and beauty, and so 
shall it be with you, for nothing can really harm 
hut yourself ; the toughest disc ipline shall 


Be brave, hopeful, true 


your life 
only make you stronger. 
to yourselves, and get up from the valleys where 
broader horizon, and bolder out 
the 


majestically 


you can have 


looks, 
of 


meaning 
to 


understand sublime 


that roll 


and 


those words down 


“But thou, oh, Lord, art a God full of compas- 


suffering, and plenteous in 


mercy and truth.”’ Vv. F.f 


NEW HOMES. 
It certainly requires a large amount of philoso 


phy to brave the first introduction to a house 


which one is to call home 


Just fancy it, reader; the tenants are gone, 


; and the bare, despoiled, deserted rooms, with soiled 


> floors, and stained walls, and blurred window panes, 
; rise before you, and the echo of your feet falls 


sharp and heavy upon your ear, as you wander 


through the great barren halls, cold, and desolate, 


: 


as the walls of a prison. 
And if you are one of those susceptible, reflee 
tive temperaments that must inevitably respond 
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like those great columns of mist blown in- 
wards by northeast winds from the sea, and you 
will say to yourself, in utter despondency of soul ; 
‘« Tt can never be home here, never !’’ 

And then a voice will wake up in your heart, 
like a bright, cheerful air which one suddenly 
hears walking along the streets, ‘‘ Come, now, don’t 


heart 


give up 80, 
and water will work wonders all around, and pain- 


ters and paper hangers will revolutionize the 
} agement of such; to put any hindrance in their 


physiognomy of every room, 

“Then when the chairs and tables, mirrors and 
carpets, that are to you domestic histories and 
biog: a} hies, 
faces to clothe the barren rooms, you'll be ready 
to shake hands with them. 


‘‘ You'll be happy asa lark here, too, one of these 


days—only have a little courage and patience now. 
In a little while the faces of loving friends will 
beam on you through the doors, and merry laugh- 
ter will gargle through the rooms, and the hum of 
aweet voices fill the corners, and the joy of labor, 
and the rest that follows it, and the cares, and 
duties, and pleasures of life shall hallow this roof, 
and make it home to you.”’ 

And you listen to the voice that sings to you, 


away up amid the green boughs, in the garden of 
your soul, and you know it is the voice of ‘ Hope, ) 


the Song Bird,’’ which God has set there, and the 


bare rooms take form and comeliness, in the lights } 


of your fancy, as your heart goes out to them, say- 
ing, ‘‘ It shall yet be home tome here.” v. F. T. 


HAND BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. 


Mr. G. G. Evans, of this city, has just published } 


“The Ladies’ Hand Book of Fancy and Ornamen- 
tal Work ; comprising Directions and Patterns for 
Working in Applique, Bead work, Braiding, Canvas 


work, Knitting, Netting, Tatting, Worsted work, { 


Quilting, Patchwork, &c., &c. Tilustrated with two 


hundred and sixty-two engravings. 
ence Hartley.’’ The price is one dollar. It isan ex- 
cellent manual for daily use at the work table, com- 
prising plain and intelligible directions for all kinds 


of ornamental and fancy needlework, and contain- | 
) pleasure. 


ing a large collection of beautiful patterns. 


MUSIC. 


We are in receipt of several pieces of new | 


music, from the house of Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston ; and also of an excellent new singing book, 


entitled “* Bassini’s Art of Singing; An Analytical, ; 


Physiological, and Practical System of the Culture 
of the voice; by Carlo Bassini.’’ Itis edited by R. 
Storrs Willis. 
as one of great excellence. 


OG The charming steel plate, ‘‘The Night Be- { 
fore the Wedding,” will touch, perhaps, a different | 


chord of feeling in the heart of each beholder, 
What a world of happiness or misery lies in the 
unknown beyond! 


to your immediate surroundings, the outward chill, } 
and gloom, and barrenness will come down on your } 


: hat clothe its ideas in written language. 
come with their familiar household 


ter. 


{ poor and mean in comparison. 


By Miss Flor- } P 
) grow weary of the work God has given her to 


Competent judges speak of the book | 
)} again ;’’ “ To 


2 ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


AMBITION TO WRITE. 
We receive numerous letters in which the writers 


j 
express a most intense desire to have leisure for 


literary pursuits. They are, in many instances, 


} from wives and mothers, whose circumstances are 


straightened, and who are required to give nearly 
all their time and strength to household duties. 


} Sometimes we receive from them compositions in 
A » prose or verse ; but in most cases, these show but 
You know good old-fashioned soap } 


small skill in the art of writing, and rarely exhibit 
& healthy tone of thought and feeling. 
Now, far be it from us to say a word in discour- 


way; to chill the ardor of mind that yearns to 
Our desire 
always is to help these restless, hopeful, ambitious 
ones; to lead them into a right appreciation of 
their sphere and duties. 

In the first place, let every one who desires to 
enter the paths of literature, examine well the 
ground of such desire, and determine its charac- 
Does the wife and mother, on whom is laid a 
heavy weight of care and toil, long for the privi- 
lege of being alone with her books and her pen, in 
order that she may win a place among the gifted 
ones of the land, and show to the world her ge- 
nius? Is not such a desire a selfish one? Does it 


‘ look to the benefits she may confer, by presenting 


high truths, and incentives to virtue ? 

The questions are suggestive, and lead to just 
conclusions. It is plain that such an ambition is 
wrong; and if gratified, must lead away from 
duty and from happiness. It is the end we have 
in view that gives its quality to our actions; and 
right ends always include our obligations to others. 
The wife and mother must not abate, for literature, 
her wifely and maternal duties, nor regard them as 
They are not. If 
she have talents, and can find time to use them in 
teaching others how to grow wiser and better, then 
it is her duty to use them as opportunity offers 
But if, because of the possession of talents, she 


do, and neglect her plain and common duties, then 
she has gone away from the right path, and her 
literary toil will yield a harvest of pain instead of 


The strong motive which prompts many to seek 
literary employment, is the hope of pecuniary re- 
turn. But, few ways to profit are less promising. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The following articles are respectfully declined 
‘* Bells are Tolling ;’’ “ Our Thoughts ;"’ ‘‘ The Old 
Door Stone ;” ‘ Don't be discouraged, Mabel; Try 
;'’ “Under the Snow;”’ “‘ Beno- 
fit;’’ *‘ Poetry ;’’ ‘‘ In Heaven ;’’ “ Eva Sherwood ;"” 
‘* Remember me.’’ 


OG Several book notices are deferred for want 


‘ of room, until our next number. 
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